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~~. AN RCA MASTERPIECE 


Radiola IV is furnished complete with all A beautiful new Radiola for the home to be used with 


necessary batteries and vacuum tubes, a Ant 

. a : enna. 
pair of sensitive head telephones equipped ; ; 
with telephone [plug for long-distance Regenerative receiver, detector and two stages of 
listening in, a spare vacuum tube, and improved audio amplification wave length range 200 to 
silk covered antenna—ground wires with 600 meters. 
connection plugs. List price complete, Completely self-contained; includes dry cell ‘‘A’’ and “B” 


275.00. ; d : 
. batteries and new loud speaker of exceptional tone quality. 


Reception range with loud speaker 100 miles under 
normal conditions; 1000 miles under favorable conditions. 

Antenna and ground only external connections. 

Simple to operate. Has the charm and dignity of a fine 
piece of furniture. 


Another profitable addition to your Radiola Line. 


~ Radio: Corporation 
Pas al 
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THE RADIO CAR 


EQUIPPED WITH WESTINGHOUSE RECEIVER 


 M.A.BOWLIN 
Puone 6432 ~. 218 w Forsyte . 








When Radio Sales Slacken—Send Out a Radio Car as Mr. Bowlin Did! , 


“This is one of the best stunts we have into the store. We were able to give built radio set constructed by a boy 
ever pulled and it certainly resulted in concerts not only when the automobile under seventeen years of age, total cost 
putting us on the map in the radio,’ was standing still, but while it was run- not to exceed ten dollars. This contest 
declares M. A. Bowlin of Jacksonville, ning. The loop antenna was pivoted sO was a success in every way, bringing in 
Fla., in telling of the radio-equipped that we could keep direction when turn- a lot of radio business besides stimu- 
automobile sent about this city, as pic- ing corners.” lating interest among the boys. The 
tured above. “Also, it was the means of During another slack period in radio, first prize was a detector outfit and sec- 
increased business and bringing people Mr. Bowlin ran a contest for the best ond prize an amplifier. 
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ITH THIS ISSUE we begin a the twelve issues for 1923 will be be numbered directly following, be- 
method of numbering the read- numbered consecutively through ginning with 3077. In this way 
ing pages of Hlectrical Merchan- the year, beginning with page 3001 there will also be avoided any con- 
dising which will be of convenience in this January number. The first fusion between the numbers of the 
to subscribers in quickly referring digit, 3, is the key number for the reading pages and the numbers of 
to articles and should prove par- year 1923. For 1924 the page num- the advertising pages, as wus ex 
ticularly useful in locating the year bers will begin with 4001, and so on. perienced under the former method 
and approximate date of any clipped The issue now in the reader’s of numbering, which proved troubl 
item or article when the page num- hands includes reading pages 3001 some because of the duplicate num 
ber only is known. to 3076. The reading pages of next bers of reading pages and adverti 
To this end, the reading pages of month’s magazine, February, will ing pages in each issue. 
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From the prosperous small-town fixture store— 
like the one shown above—to the great metropoli- 
tan salesrooms offering the world’s choicest col- 
lections of distinctive fixture art—like that pic- 
tured on the page opposite—success in selling 
fixtures depends upon intelligent, discriminating 
salesmanship. 


Such salesmanship involves a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fixture merchandise and its artistic 
merits, an bag of the service of good 
lighting which the fixture must render, and a 
sympathy and grasp of the customer’s require- 
ments which will insure his or her lasting satis- 
faction! 


Style —Price—Salesmanship 
And the Greatest of These Is Salesmanship 


TYLE alone will not sell fixtures. Price 
KY alone will not sell them, except to junk 
buyers. Even the combination of both style 
and price, so effective in many fields of mer- 
chandising, will fail in the sale of fixtures unless 
backed by the thing of which this trade has the 
greatest need and the sorriest lack, and that is 
—salesmanship. 

Salesmanship will sell fixtures. 

Salesmanship will sell bad fixtures at a high 
price where the lack of it fails to sell good 
fixtures at a loss. ‘That is a cold truth for the 
trade to realize and act upon in emergency. 


But the mere selling of an agglomeration 
of brass and. glass and ornamentation is not 
enough to carry this industry to its place in the 
sun: to be truly and greatly successful we must 
sell an appreciation of fixtures. 

The public appreciates wall paper, furni- 
ture, carpets, hangings. They buy the best they 
can afford of all these things. But they do not 
appreciate lighting fixtures. There lies the 
fixture salesman’s real job, and though it is a 
great and wonderful job, we do not believe it 
is such a very long or very hard job. We believe 
it will be done soon and thoroughly. 
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ET us imagine we are discussing a living- 
. room fixture with Madame Customer. We 
learn something of the room: we learn that 
her furniture is solid mahogany, that her rugs 
are Bokhara, that.a painting by Inness hangs 
over the fireplace, that her window drapes cost 
six dollars a yard.... We lead her to a fixture 
‘appropriate to a room such as she has described 
to us, and we direct our salesmanship not alone 
toward selling that fixture but toward making 
her appreciate the fitness, value and desirability 
of that fixture, and the difference between that 
fixture and something similar but shoddy. Re- 
member, she already appreciates the difference 
between Bokhara rugs and linoleum, she appre- 
ciates the difference between an Inness paint- 


| ing and a chromo, between six-dollar curtaining 


and the stuff one can buy at the five-and-ten. 
Why, then, should she not appreciate a good fix- 





ture? The answer is that she should appreciate 
good fixtures, that she can be made to appre- 
ciate good fixtures through good salesmanship. 


It can be done: it must be done: it will be 
done. 


NCE this appreciation of good fixtures is 

established, our industry “sits pretty.” 
For, when folk appreciate good fixtures they 
will buy the best they can afford, just as they 
now buy the best furniture and rugs they can 
afford. 

That is the real job of the fixture salesman— 
the “selling” of an appreciation of good fix- 
tures, along with good lighting. It is not a long 
job, nor a hard job, but it is an almighty im- 
portant job. Which is why we say— 
“Style—Price—Salesmanship—and the greatest 

of these is Salesmanship.” 








The grand staircase in the Fortieth Street display 
room of the Sterling Bronze Company, New York City 

















Four Fixture Salesrooms That Invite the 


HE H. W. White 

Electric Company, 
Polo, Ill., took advan- 
tage of this balcony to 
install an attractive se- 
lection of lighting fix- 
tures at the rear of its 
store. Overhead is the 
business office, which 
also commands a view 
of the general sales 
floor. Here’s an idea 
to apply if you have a 
store room with a high 
ceiling. 


LASS enclosed cases 

for exhibiting glass- 
ware, lamp shades and 
other lighting equip- 
ment, are a feature of 
this new salesroom of 
The Motor Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 
which is all in white 
enamel. The cases are 
wired, so that the shades 
on the shelves inside 
can be displayed illu- 
minated. And the tops 
of the case _ provide 
handy space for exhib- 
iting portables. 








Customer to Buy with Taste and Discrimination 


VISTA in the 

.““Fixture Home” of 
the Iowa Railway and 
Light Company in the 
basement of its building 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Descending from _ the 
main sales offices is a 
stairway which leads 
into the general display 
room modeled after a 
residence hallway. <A 
living room, dining 
room, kitchen and _ bed 
room make up _ this 
“Fixture Home” display 
which, complete, cost 
about $3,000, explains 
F. J. Cottrill. Carpenter 
work and painting cost 
$1,492; electric wiring 
$650; and _ furniture, 
rugs and hangings $855. 












































NE of the three fix- 

ture display rooms 
in the Sacramento, Cal., 
store of J. C. Hobrecht. 
These fixture rooms are 
entered from the main 
store lobby, and since 
the partitions are of 
glass, the lighted lamps 
within present a_ strik- 
ing picture from the 
main floor, well calcu- 
lated to invite the cas- 
ual store shopper to 
enter and inspect the 
fixture offerings. 
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The Un-Written Story of a Great Man 


Edward F. Caldwell, Artist and Lighting Fixture Manufacturer, Con- 
ceived the Idea of Seeking Designs Among the Art Treasures of the 
Old World — How this Inspiration Revolutionized Electric Fixtures 


HERE is one chapter of the 
record of the electrical indus- 
try that has never’ been 
written. It never can be written in 
all detail, because the man who lived 
it is now gone. But even the story 
of it is known to few and yet it is a 
vital human story of an exceedingly 
interesting phase of electrical evolu- 
tion. It has to do with the artistic 
development of the lighting fixture, 
the effort of a great genius to trans- 
form the ugly product of the gas 
lighting era into an electrical thing 
of beauty fit for the ornamentation 
of a cultured home. 

Distracted with the hurry of our 
time, most of us are inclined to ac- 
cept the unfolding improvements of 
the years as the product of natural 
growth, with little thought of the 
fact that behind it all must be the 
creative work of men who think and 
labor that our world may move along 
to better things. But when we think 
back to the early days of electric 
lighting there stands out conspic- 
uously the memory of the first types 
of lighting fixtures. 


Gas Fixture Influence 


Gas light had given little flexi- 
bility for artistic design. The pip- 
ing entailed very rigid mechanical 
restrictions to design. Canopies to 
cover the wall and straight or curved 
arms of pipe with sometimes cast 
metal ornaments on them—that was 
about all. There were straight or 
curved arm wall brackets. There were 
two, three, four, six or eight light 
chandeliers with ungainly straight or 
curved arms. They were looked upon 
as articles of hardware, unfortunately 
necessary in the equipment of a home. 
They were also the product of an 
age that was not creating beautiful 
homes. Home design was passing 
through the architectural doldrums 
between the Colonial and_ the 
modern, and the fact that gas fix- 
tures were unsightly did not seem to 
be bothering anybody very much. 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


It was just at this time in “the 
late eighties” that electric lighting 
came into the world, and the fact 
that the entire function of the elec- 
tric fixture was to provide a mount- 
ing for small glass lamps connected 
by flexible wires greatly simplified 
the fixture problem. And _ the 
thought came to a man of genius, in 
New York: that now at last some- 
thing could be done with fixtures to 
make them beautiful and appropri- 
ate. He was Edward F. Caldwell, 
founder and for long head of the 
house of Edward F. Caldwell and 
Company, who stands today ac- 
knowledged by all as the greatest 
creator of ornamental fixtures. 


An Artist’s Vision 


Mr. Caldwell was at that time em- 
ployed by the old fixture firm of 
Archer, Pancoast and Company, where 
he had already developed great ability 
as a designer. The first electric fix- 
tures had blindly followed precedent 
and proceeded to combine gas and 
electricity in brackets and chandeliers 
of the same old appearance. Then 
they began to make electric fixtures 
with one emergency gas outlet and 
because this freed them somewhat 
from the inflexible piping, more curli- 
cues and more ginger bread work 
was added but the fixture continued 
a thing of tubes and curves of brass 
or iron or spelter. It was purely a 
commercial activity with no thought 
as to the possibility that lighting 
equipment might have a decorative 
function in the home as well as a 
utilitarian. 

Mr. Caldwell suggested to his em- 
ployers that they send him abroad to 
Italy to look up old lamps and 
candlesticks of the renaissance period 
and see if their design could not be 
adapted to the need. He went and he 
came back enthusiastic over the pos- 
sibilities for reviving this classic art 
in the lives of our people through its 
expression in lighting fixtures. This 
was in 1895. 


Caldwell had seen the vision and he 
planned for a renaissance in light- 
ing fixtures. In 1895 he organized 
the firm of Edward F. Caldwell and 
Company and for 19 years until his 
death at 63 years of age in 1914 he 
carried forward his idealistic purpose 
with inspiring success. For there 
can be no question that to Edward 
Caldwell the world is indebted for the 
artistic emancipation of the lighting 
fixture. His work stood so far above 
that of all his contemporaries in its 
purity of design and its richness of 
beauty that no man ever challenged 
his beneficent creative leadership. 

And when we stop to ponder it 
this is no small thing to have done 
for humanity. Compare the harsh, 
crude contraptions which our fa- 
thers and their fathers depended 
upon for light and then study for a 
bit the charm and beauty of the 
chandeliers, the sconces and the 
standards that we see today in our 
hotels, our clubs, our public build- 
ings, our churches and in our homes 
and you begin to appreciate to some 
degree the sense of harmony which 
this now ever present expression of 
classic art has brought into our lives 
and the unconscious pleasure which 
it gives. And for this we are in- 
debted to Edward Caldwell before all 
men. 


How He Searched the Old World 


For with the organization of his 
own firm Caldwell threw himself 
heart and soul into the work. He 
employed designers and modelers of 
the greatest skill obtainable and to 
them he brought from the true 
sources of classic art continued in- 
spiration for adaptation and design. 
He traveled to Italy and there he 
studied the work of the great mas- 
ters of the Renaissance. In the 
ancient chapels, the palaces, the 
public buildings he pored over the 
artistry of columns, of candlesticks, 
of grills, of balustrades, of cornices, 
of old lamps and the endless variety 
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of art treasures that the creative 
competition of the great master- 
workers in jewels, gold, silver, 
bronze, iron, marble and stone of 
that period produced. In France he 
visited the old chateau, the cathe- 
drals and the gorgeous palaces of the 
Empire period. Wherever he believed 
that there was inspiration in pure 
art, there he journeyed. 

Year after year he went abroad 
returning with countless sketches, 
studies of the base of a shaft, the 
handle of a vase, the pattern of a 
jeweled piece, the lines of a silver 
dish, the carving on a throne, price- 
less treasures of design that the very 
princes of art had conceived and 
fashioned through the years. 


His Loyalty to Art 


But Edward Caldwell’s great 
genius lay not alone in his love for 
classic art and his appreciation of 
its value to the world. For he realized 
that to. reproduce these great 
beauties and to bring them intimately 
into the lives and homes of the 
people could not but revitalize to 
some degree the love of art in build- 
ings and would be a gift of untold 
enjoyment to his generation and 
those to follow. His enthusiasm 
never carried him away, however, 
from the recognition that his 
adaptations of the work of the old 
masters must be true to their art 
and not his. It was an oft repeated 
saying with him that Michael An- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci or Buene- 
vento Cellini had given more time 
and studied more deeply and pos- 
sessed a profounder knowledge and 
judgment than he or his designers, 
and his zeal was ever to carry 
through as far as was humanly pos- 
sible the original lines and spirit of 
the masterpiece. 


The Task of Adaptation 


It was not as simple as just this, 
however. There were no electric light- 
ing fixtures really designed and wait- 
ing for him in the art centers of the 
old world. And so from a little carven 
candlestick 10-in. high he would ex- 
pand a design into a great standard 
and from a section of a Venetian bal- 
cony he would develop a theme that 
would produce a chandelier and wall 
brackets for some grand ball room 
or some simple chamber. He pos- 
sessed to the degree of a great 
genius, this ability to adapt to the 
creation of lighting fixtures a design 
conceived for an entirely different 
purpose, and to achieve his results 


without distorting the true purity 
of the original conception. And 
this was only possible because he was 
an originator as well as a student of 
design. Without real artistic talent 
of an inspirational quality, no man 
could have performed so difficult a 
task and achieved such high distinc- 
tion in it. 
His Remarkable Versatility 


Mr. Caldwell showed great versa- 
tility in his work. He constantly 
sought for ways to express and in- 
troduce into the life of the world here 
the beauties which he found abroad. 
His studies in wood carving led him 
into the design of classic furniture, 
clocks, bronze ornaments and_ all 


manner of work in metals, marbles 
and enamel. But lighting fixtures 
were always his chief interest and 
he worked much with the leading 
architects creating lighting equip- 
ment in artistic harmony with the 
homes and public buildings which they 
were producing. Many of the most 
famous homes, hotels, banks, clubs, 
libraries, churches, college buildings 
and office structures, wonders of their 
year, show the fixtures of Edward 
Caldwell as the chief interior orna- 
mentation. And when, during the 
Roosevelt administration at Washing- 
ton the White House was redecorated 
and restored, Mr. Caldwell designed 
and produced the chandeliers, brack- 
ets and standards that are now so 











The late Edward F. Caldwell 
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beautiful a feature of this historic time went on more and more archi- 


mansion. 

The influence of all this was ir- 
resistible and far reaching... The 
architect saw an appreciation of 
what he was trying to do in interior 
designing and decoration. The rea- 
son why architects had not been in- 
terested before in lighting fixtures 
was because the crudity of lighting 
fixtures had been repulsive and ab- 
horrent to them, apparently a neces- 
sary evil in all homes. And the rea- 
son why today the architect in gen- 
eral is still so unconscious of the im- 
portance of electrical equipment is 
because it has not been made to ap- 
peal to him through harmony with 
the design and spirit of his work. 

When Edward Caldwell’s fixtures 
began to provide true artistic ex- 
pression, architects began to see the 
opportunity to utilize lighting equip- 
ment as an ornamentation. The idea, 
of course, progressed slowly, but as 











A striking example of the harmony which can be achieved in 
the designing of lighting fixtures as part of the architectural 


scheme, 


old English style, 


in which there 
fluence. 


was 


om This is the grill room of the Yale Club in New York. 
The chandelier is wrought brass with polychrome, after the 
a distinct Flemish in- 


tects began to appreciate the decora- 
tive possibilities of lighting fixtures 
and to incorporate lighting fixtures 
as a part of the architectural scheme 
of their buildings. 


Hard Work Involved 


All this, of course, has brought a 
great impulse to the fixture industry 
as we have seen. The old and ugly 
heritage from the gas era passed out 
and we have all witnessed the rapid 
evolution in fixture design. Edward 
Caldwell was ever on the alert for 
new inspiration and, for example, one 
day conceived the idea that Italian 
alabaster bowls might be adopted 
and so he designed the first bowl 
ceiling fixture. We have seen the 
coming of the bowl just as we have 
watched the steady gradual growing 
trend to better designs, and more 
beautiful workmanship in the fix- 
tures in use all about us. 

put it did not 
come easily. The 
work has been 
beset by practical 
difficulties that 
would have dis- 
couraged men not 
inspired with the 
vision and ideals 
of Edward Cald- 
well. Year after 
year he went 
abroad to glean 
from the original 
sources the choic- 
est art that might 
be adapted to his 
purpose. From 
these classic de- 
signs he created 
lighting fixtures 
which it is uni- 
versally acknowl- 
edged have in 
their turn become 
the sources of in- 
spiration for other 
manufacturers. 
This, of course, 
was an exalted po- 
sition to occupy in 
any industry, for 
when a new pro- 
duction adapted 
from details of 
some foreign mas- 
terpiece was im- 
mediateiy dupli- 
cated and put upon 
the open market, 
it greatly in- 
creased the burden 


of development expense if the house 
was still to continue as the source of 
original fixture design. But it was 
impossible to stimulate other manu- 
facturers to raise the general stand- 
ard of lighting fixtures in common 
use except by the force of example. 

How well this is appreciated and 
in what great veneration and affec- 
tion the memory of Edward Cald- 
well is held in the minds of other fix- 
ture manufacturers is well expressed 
in a letter recently written by one 
of the largest competitors of the 
Caldwell company. He says: “The 
standard of artistic merit that Ed- 
ward F. Caldwell created has been 
the inspiration of the entire indus- 
try. He set a mark so high that 
in aiming to reach his level we 
have had to make giant strides 
in meritorious production.” Full 
praise from one who had been long 
engaged in active competition. 

For the fixture business was and is 
highly competitive and fraught with 
much grief. It was expensive to 
originate as Edward Caldwell did it. 
It was not expensivetocopy. There- 
fore the rapid growth of the field for 
fixtures as electric light came into 
greater use, attracted scores of men 
into fixture manufacture, many of 
them ill equipped with either ex- 
perience, artistic ability or capital. 
Because the strife was keen and the 
profits were small there was high 
mortality in the business. But 
through it all the ideals of Edward 
Caldwell were a moving pillar of fire 
and the idea of the importance of 
pure design in lighting fixtures be- 
came more and more established in 
the minds not only of the trade but 
of the public. 


The Influence in the Home 


The home is before all else a place 
of retirement, of refuge, of comfort 
and contentment, ard as such it 
needs mental as well as bodily ease. 
The eye must find rest and the mind 
serenity. This means that all dis- 
cordant, irritating and unrestful in- 
fluences should be avoided, that an 
atmosphere of peace and culture may 
abide there. There can be no bet- 
ter, surer and more sensible way to 
achieve this than to introduce into 
our homes some of the undying 
beauty that the great masters of 
the old world have provided. 

Edward Caldwell, himself a mas- 
ter-artist, believed that the lighting 
fixture could contribute to this end. 
He devoted his life to the expression 
of this inspired ideal. 








The great crystal chandelier in the room, of Edward Caldwell. The 
on the upper half of the page, is easily the French influence 
most beautiful feature in this redecorated 
room of the White House, and is one of the 
most famous examples of the artistic genius A reception hall 


design shows 

indeed, might be the ture 
product of the French masters themselves chandelier 

and is the chief ornamentation of the room, wood ith met: 
in a private home, for decorated with 
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A Vision of the Fixture Business 


An Interview with Charles E. Scott, President of the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers Society of America—What He 
Sees Ahead for the Fixture Man—What He Has Done 


ANY YEARS ago, when I 
was an electrical contractor 


myself, I helped wire enough 
houses and sell enough fixtures and 
hang them to get an impression of 
the fixture business that I have never 
forgotten. Everybody has his own 
particular complete set of troubles, 
to which he can devote as much of 
his time, thought and conversation 
as he pleases. Some build these 
troubles out of imagination and con- 
ditions mixed, but the fixture man, 
it seems to me, has enough condi- 
tions ready at hand to keep him well 
supplied with all thé troubles that 
he wants to bother with. 

In the first place, fixtures are hard 
to buy and hard to stock and hard to 
deliver and hard to sell—all for 
definite reasons. And as if that isn’t 
enough, the fixture trade itself has 
been demoralized and unhappy for so 
long that it has grown into a habit. 
As a result the men in the fixture 
business have had their minds more 
concentrated on their troubles than 
on their opportunities. They have 
gone on interminably doing nothing 
fundamental to adapt their business 
practices to such of these trouble- 
some conditions as are unchangeable 
and to sweeten up and soften down 
other conditions and adjust them to 
their business needs. So when the 
fixture dealers organized and the fix- 
ture manufacturers organized and 
the glassware people organized and 
then one day there came a man who 
sold them all the idea of co-ordinat- 
ing all this association work into a 
more common effort for the common 
purpose, it seemed as though the fix- 
ture situation had at least begun to 
actually untangle itself. It looked as 
though something was now going to 
be done for this badly frazzled loose 
end of the electrical industry. 


A Close-up of Fixtures 


The prospect was so interesting 
that I went out to Detroit to meet the 
man whose vision and leadership had 
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Charles E. Scott of Detroit, 
the Lighting Fixture 
America. 


president of 
Dealers Society of 





been so largely 
bringing it about. I believed that 
everybody would be interested to 
know something of his viewpoint on 
the fixture business and the things 
that he hopes to see accomplished. 
He is Charles E. Scott, president of 
the Detroit Mantle and Tile Company 
and also president of the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers Society of America. 
I spent a day with him and came 
away with a brand new picture of 
the fixture opportunity and some of 
the things that must be done to bring 
it out of its traditional troubles. 
Just consider the fixture for a 
minute. It is a thing of brass 
tubing, castings, spun shells and 
sockets. It is bulky. It is fragile. 
Its finish is easily marred. It is 
cumbersome to pack. It takes up a 
lot of space in the stock room. It is 
difficult to display and unhandy to 
deliver. And when it comes to sell- 
ing, two obstacles are in the way at 
every hand. Fixtures are bought 
for new houses at the very last 
minute. The architect, having 


instrumental in 


boosted up the owner’s figure as far 
as possible and cut down the cost to 
the bed rock makes a blanket allow- 
ance for lighting fixtures, the small- 
est figure that he thinks can possibly 
get by. The owner comes with a lean 
bank ‘account and full of fear and 
buys not what he wants but the least 
expensive “something that will do,” 
thinking that he can buy better ones 
“some day.” And although theoreti- 
cally there should be a great market 
among homes for better fixtures to 
replace the old,—yet because we have 
thoughtlessly called them “‘fixtures’”— 
instead of furniture — people feel 
that they are fixed, unchangeable 
and seldom think of buying new fix- 
tures of more modern style, though 
they will buy new rugs and chairs 
any time they tire of the old. 


How Scott Got Into It 


Into this business came Charles E. 
Scott many years ago. He had begun 
work as a bookkeeper in a plumbing 
establishment with an old time boss 
who milked his customers and 
shirked collections and never had 
any cash. Scott’s reasoning on all 
this was simple and direct. He saw 
that it was bad not to make friends 
of customers and keep the business 
growing happily. He saw that it 
was bad not to get money for work 
done so that more new work could 
be taken comfortably and profitably. 
Scott got in the money but, when he 
could, he transferred to another firm, 
a firm in which there was also a tile 
department. 

The tile industry was then de- 
moralized. Anybody made’em. Any- 
body laid ’em. The customer got any 
kind of a job. Scott saw the whole 
tile situation cleared up by an organ- 
ized movement that set up high 
standards of quality and workman- 
ship and established tiles in the 
public confidence and in everybody’s 
home. It made a deep impression. 
He gradually by his own effort and 
ability acquired ownership of the 
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business, with departments handling 
tiles, mantles, fixtures and lighting 
equipment. It has evolved into one 
of the most interesting retail stores 
that I have ever been in, selling 
lighting fixtures, glassware, andirons 
and metal ornaments. And in a 
separate showroom in the basement 
are tiles—all kinds of tiles for walls 
and floors, hundreds of samples in 
handsome heavy oak cabinets, a 
fascinating assortment to one who 
knows tiles mainly in the conven- 
tional white bathroom. 

The street floor store and the main 
basement store contain a display of 
lighting equipment that for beauty 
and variety of design, finish and 
general artistic appeal seemed to me 
the most attractive I have ever 
wandered through. The place is 
chock full of human interest—things 
that a person just naturally wants to 
buy, and the atmosphere is unusually 
artistic and pleasing. I went all over 
it with Mr. Scott discussing fine 
points of different fixtures. Then we 
sat down and he told me of his ideas 
and his hopes for the fixture industry. 


Selling Comfort and Cheer 


Scott is not afraid of the troubles 
of the fixture dealer. He has worked 
the fixture branch of his own busi- 
ness up from small daily sales to 


a present sales total of $250,006 a 
year. He believes that any other 
dealer has as good an opportunity as 
he had and he likes this game of 
selling fixtures. ‘A man’s home, his 
house, is closest to his heart, next to 
his family,” he said to me. “What a 
fine thing it is to be engaged in a 
business that has as its purpose the 
introducing of more beauty and more 
cheerfulness into the homes of the 
people. The lawyer just works in 
the troubles of the world. The 
doctor is absorbed in the sufferings 
of mankind. But we in the fixture 
business concern ourselves with mak- 
ing human homes more artistic, more 
comfortable and more cheerful. It 
is a worthy work and a great serv- 
ice.” And his heart seems to be set 
on selling to the fixture manufac- 
turers and dealers this conception of 
their function and their great oppor- 
tunity. 

At the very bottom of the trouble 
in the fixture business, he believes, 
lie certain unsound practices having 
to do with design, price and selling 
methods and to ignorance of costs. 
There is so much design, so much 
art and individuality in each fixture 
that manufacturers are careless of 
cost keeping. Scott sat in a meeting 
recently where out of over fifty 
manufacturers present only two or 


three were keeping accurate cost 
records. The result is that prices 
are easily broken down. A dealer 
will take a contract to fixture a build- 
ing, selling from sketches. The fac- 
tory will ask $1,800 for the job, but 
when the dealer says that $1,650 is 
the limit, often he will get the fix- 
tures. And because the manufac- 
turer cannot make enough on this 
kind of selling, he also invades the 
retail field and sells in competition 
with the dealers, in many cities 
maintaining show rooms. 
Design vs. Price 

The result for vears has been the 
keenest kind of cut price competition 
between manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers, all three often after the 
same orders. Out of this have come 
two kinds of fixture business—one 
kind pitched high with design and 
quality the prime consideration, price 
being purely secondary; and _ the 
other pitched low and scrambling for 
volume sales with price always a con- 
spicuous inducement. In the market- 
ihg of the quality fixtures the dealer 
has played small part, for this has 
required primarily the sale of an 
artistic creation. The manufacturer 


has invested perhaps $100 to $150 in 
the development of a design and in 
70 per cent of the cases, Scott says, 














The main lighting fixture showroom is in| warmth. The lamps on the tables are lighted of the customer to gaze at the bright lights 
the basement, but a red velour carpet and to display the detail of the ceiling fixtures. on the fixtures under Inspection instead of 
the beautiful furnishings give plenty of This they find relieves the natural tendency studying the beauty of the fixture itself. 
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the dealer cannot interpret the draw- 
ings and sell the fixtures on the 
quality basis. For the dealer has 
been too prone to sell not art, not 
design, not better furniture for 
better homes, but just fixtures to 
cover outlets in a newly wired house, 
selected usually for cheapness and 
purchased on a _ price comparison, 
without any real effort on the dealer’s 
part to show the customer that it is 
not brass work that he is buying but 
a conspicuous new ornament to his 
home that should be given the most 
careful consideration from the point 
of fitness. 

Scott believes that the thing above 
all else that the dealer needs is fur- 
ther education and stimulation in 
the importance of designing. “Design 
is vital,” he says, “and the manufac- 
turer of an exclusive design, should 
put that fixture in the hands of only 
one dealer in any city, for 90 per cent 
of all lighting fixtures for the home 
are bought by women, and when they 
buy, they shop around and pick out the 
design that pleases them the most. If 
they see the same creation in three 
dealers’ shops, it becomes common 
to them and the appeal is killed. But 
if they find some delightfully artistic 
design on sale exclusively in one show 
room, they feel that they will have 
the only one in town and prize it the 
more highly.” 

“The evolution may take a good 
many years,” he says, “but it will 
come and be a godsend to the fixture 
business, for the thought of design 
will be forever emphasized to the 
dealer’s mind, and by him to the 
customer.” Much progress has been 








The tile department occupies separate space 


at the end of the basement store. The 
floor is an exquisite piece of tiling. Open 
the heavy oak cabinets and you see on 


shelves and slides hundreds of sample tiles. 


The lanterns on the chest were imported 
from England. The whole effect is de- 
lightful. 





made in the last few years in correc- 
tion of the old evil of design copying. 
It was once common for dealers to 
show sketches to competitors of the 
originator of the design and a peek 
by an expert was enough to give the 
dominant lines of the fixture and 
make it possible to duplicate the 
offering. This, of course, applies to 
the high-priced numbers. If the 
fixture sells below a certain price, 
everybody should have it and the 
profit can be low on these staples and 
made up on the exclusive best de- 
signs, 

Making 3 Per Cent a Standard 

Scott said “Many small dealers, 
with their minds on their troubles, 
will say that this principle is fine, but 








This is one section of the main floor look- 
ing back toward the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. The floor is tiled and here are many 








handsome floor lamps, with tables and cabi- 
nets displaying glass and metal ornaments 
of every description. 


that they cannot live if they ask big 
profits. But experience more than 
once has proved that this is not true 
if they will get their minds off of 
price and troubles, and onto design 
and selling. For instance, we are en- 
deavoring to establish as a standard 
here in Detroit that the lighting 
fixtures should cost not less than 3 
per cent of the cost of the new house. 

“A woman came in to see me the 
other day,” he continued, “with her 
architect and a set of plans to select 
complete lighting equipment for her 
new home, I started in to show her 
what the house demanded to suit its 
architectural standard and envifon- 
ment. Pretty soon she said ‘I am 
afraid you are showing me too ex- 
pensive fixtures.’ ” 

“*T don’t think so,’ I replied, ‘First 
let’s get the right decorative treat- 
ment for your house. Then we can 
consider the cost.’ She thought this 
was a good idea and we made a com- 
plete selection and I added up the 
total cost. 

“*Too much,’ she said, ‘We have 
only allowed $200 for the fixtures!’ 
I told her that we commonly con- 
sidered that 3 per cent of the cost 
of the house was a reasonable cost. 
“Yes,’ she said, ‘I have read tha’ 
somewhere in a booklet or an adver- 
tisement. At that rate this is 
reasonable.’ And she was perfectly 
satisfied to spent $270 because she 
felt that her house was entitled to 
that appropriation for fixtures. 

“Tt is just in the establishing of 
practical standards of that kind that 
the dealer is going to find the way 
to the profit that he needs. For the 
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architect makes the laws for the new 
home builder and we have but to give 
him this idea that fixtures should 
have 3 per cent of the house cost and 
the building public will accept that 
standard. In the same way they will 
come to accept the idea of design as 
the all important factor in a lighting 
fixture.” 


Sell Appreciation with Fixtures 


No man, Scott says, has any right 
to sell to anybody a thing that he 
does not understand and appreciate 
and yet here is one of the great weak- 
nesses of fixture selling today. One 
man does the buying for a store. He 
goes to the hotel to see the sales- 
man’s line, or to the manufacturer’s 
show room, He studies the good 
points of the designs and gains in- 
formation and knowledge. He buys 
the goods and they are shipped to 
his store. But his knowledge, his 
appreciation of these new designs he 
keeps in his head. His partners do 
not get it. His salesmen who must 
sell the goods lack all this inspira- 
tion. The salesman sees the fixture 
first up on the wall, and he says: “I 
like it” or “I don’t like it” according 
to the way it hits him and he sells 
that fixture only because the house 
has a reputation and the goods are 
there and the customer comes. 

But if the buyer would show the 
store salesmen all the merits which 
he saw in that fixture when he 
bought, just as the manufacturer’s 
salesman showed it to him, he would 
pass on the appreciation, the enthu- 
siasm he felt for that fixture design, 
and it would be communicated in 
turn to the customer. No man can 
control the taste or appreciation of 
a salesman, but he can inform and 
interest him in the good points of 
new designs and prevent “dead num- 
bers.” And the best proof of this 
is that very often a competitor 
around the corner is selling lots of 
that dead member, because his sales- 
men like it. This is all Mr. Scott’s 
philosophy, as he expressed it to me 
there in his office in his own fixture 
store. 

How the Fixture Market Helps 

And it is in the opportunity it 
offers men to study fixture design, 
and see what others are selling, that 
the National Fixture Market has 
such a great value. Here the dealer 
meets the manufacturer and the de- 
signer and his work. He sees it in 
the metal and not in a book and gets 
some real human enthusiasm. Scott 
is heart and soul behind the idea of 





Three Per Cent for 


Fixtures 


HE local fixture dealers’ organiza- 

tion in Detroit is publishing ads 
advising home builders to “‘set aside for 
fixtures a sum equal to three per cent 
of the total cost of the building.’’ 

Mr. Scott says: ‘‘We find the 3 per 
cent slogan working out splendidly. 
For the builder and the architect have 
been stipulating a fixture allowance 

| without any real method of arriving at 
/a figure. We are now trying to set up 
three per cent as a guiding rule.” 











an annual national fixture market 
because he believes that it will bring 
an impulse to designers and en- 
couragement to dealers that will have 
a far reaching influence in the im- 


provement of fixture design and 
practice. 2 

Mr. Scott is doing a great work for 
the fixture business. And_ that 


means, I believe, a great work for 
the entire electrical industry, for put 
the fixture business on its feet and 
you will have organized a creative 
selling force that will inspire the 
public to new high standards of 
guality in all electrical merchandise. 
His work began in Detroit some few 
years ago when all the local dealers 
were fighting. He and C. J. Netting, 
another Detroit fixture man, took 
the lead in getting them all together, 
but the first thought of the new or- 
ganization was to fight the manu- 
facturers and they started a factory 
of their own. Gradually they were 
induced to close it up and make a 
club room of it and out of this begin- 
ning has developed a working body 


that is accomplishing much good. 
Then Scott proposed that they 
broaden their contact by holding 
meetings in other cities and inviting 
the dealers there to be their guests. 
They went to Cleveland six years 
ago. Then they went to St. Louis, 
then to Pittsburgh. They have been 
to other towns. And out of its has 
come the Lighting Fixture Dealers 
Society. 

The first work that Scott under- 
took for the society was to travel to 
the principal cities, at his own ex- 
pense, and talk things over with the 
manufacturers and _ dealers, the 
troubles in the industry and the op- 
portunities. Out of this has come 
the recent co-ordination of the two 
associations—dealers and manufac- 
turers. Scott is a quiet, mild man, 
forty-some, I should say, and gray. 
But he has intense conviction and 
enduring purpose and the habit of 
succeeding and it makes a_ useful 
combination. 


Design the Foundation 


“We must be patient,” he says. 
“We must work up a strong founda- 
tion. What is needed is a policy, 
accepted by the entire fixture indus- 
try, that sets up a mark to shoot at. 
The manufacturers are working on 
standardization, design regulation 
and other improved methods. It will 
all stimulate the dealer to carry 
better and more artistic stock. We 
on our part, must learn to do better 
work for the public, guiding it to 
buy fixtures for its homes and giving 
it more satisfaction for its money.” 











This stairway leading up from the basement 
was designed by A. L. Wayne, Mr. Scott’s 
partner, in pleasing harmony with the 
tents of the store. The mirrors are 


con- 
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Some Cost Figures on Retail 
Fixture Businesses 


Overhead Runs 40 to 50 Per cent of Sales, in the Cases of Firms 
Studied —- How Additional Volume Turns Loss Into a Profit 


HE STUDENT of merchan- 

dising costs who investigates 

the subject of overhead ex- 
pense on the sale of appliances like 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and kindred devices, has a definite 
starting point for his studies, for 
the above items usually carry a cer- 
tain list price from which the dealer 
gets discounts according to his pur- 
chases or to the arrangements made. 

But such list-price conditions do 
not apply in the fixture business. 
Here (with the exception of certain 
commercial lighting units), fixtures 
carry no list price but are purchased 
net. The dealer purchasing the fix- 
tures then has several operations to 
perform to put them in salable shape, 
which operations are properly in- 
cluded in the dealer’s cost. 

The dealer’s cost on a lighting fix- 
ture represents therefore not only 
the bare fixture cost at the factory 
where purchased, but also. the 
freight, plus “completing material,” 
plus “completing: labor,” and plus 
hanging labor. All other expenses 


entailed until the fixture is paid for 
by consumer, are overhead. 

On different classes of fixtures, 
various mark-ups are applied, rang- 
ing from 20 to 150 per cent. It is, 
therefore, impossible, with the facts 
available, to discuss the question as 
one would in the case of the above- 
mentioned merchandise which car- 
ries a list price and a discount. 


Workmen and Administrative 
Assistance 


The investigation covered in this 
discussion relates to a certain large 
Middle West city where the fixture 
dealers are under contract with the 
fixture hangers and where the rates 
of pay and working conditions are 
covered by agreement and, therefore, 
every retailer of lighting fixtures is 
on the same basis as far as labor 
costs are concerned. 

In the city investigated, forty-four 
firms are listed as retail dealers and 
these forty-four dealers employ one 
hundred and seven union workmen, 
a number which has been constant 


CHART I—How OVERHEAD AND SALES EXPENSE IS DISTRIBUTED IN FOUR 
TYPICAL FIXTURE BUSINESSES OF DIFFERENT SIZE 
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3 Annual business (averaged for 1920’°21, 22, $161,700 approx., $121,700 portables, $40,000 fixtures). 
4 Business for November, 1922, $2,736 (without large order of commercial units). $4,088 (including order 


for commercial units). 








for about two years. When out-of- 
town firms do work in this city they 
sign an agreement the same as the 
local dealer and employ men from 
among this one hundred and seven. 

On the administrative and sales 
side of the retail business there are 
approximately two and one-half peo- 
ple for each workman employee. In- 
vestigating the set-up of several 
firms, the following facts were re- 
vealed. 

One firm, at present, employs 
eleven workmen, but on the average 
has only six. It employs, however, 
eleven people in the administrative 
and sales end, that is, manager, book- 
keeper, stenographer, inside saleslady, 
cleaning woman, four outside sales- 
men, superintendent, foreman ship- 
ping clerk and delivery boy. An- 
other employs three workmen to five 
on its administrative staff; another 
six workmen to eleven administra- 
tive; another employs two workmen 
to six administrative; another hav- 
ing three workmen has six adminis- 
trative; another six workmen has 
eight administrative; and another 
having two workmen has four ad- 
ministrative positions. 


An Explanation of the Charts 


In Chart I accompanying, are 
figures showing the operation of four 
firms. 

Firm No. 1 showed a total of ap- 
proximately $120,000 in sales for the 
year 1921, with a total overhead on 
sales of 39.4 per cent. This company 
has eleven in the administrative and 
sales end, against an average of six 
workmen. 

Firm No. 2, with sales of $23,585 
for the year 1921, had a total over- 
head of 53.6 per cent. The first and 
second items are rather heavy since 
the two partners are themselves the 
salesmen and draw a fairly large 
salary in proportion to the volume of 
sales. This firm has three in the ad- 
ministrative against two in the pro- 
duction end. 

Firm No. 3, from a three-year 
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CHART II-—How ADDITIONAL BUSINESS TURNED LOSS PERCENTAGE INTO 





PROFIT FIGURE 
Loss Over- 
Material PerCent head Profit 
Sales and Labor Margin Overhead Profit Loss on Sales on Sales on Sales 
Business for Nov- 
ember, 1922 as 
SHOWN.....6.-+ $2206008 'U,416566 1,525.45 $396.32 ...... 72.87 2.6 51.1 wee 
Added order...... 1,352.55 1,072.40 BOGONS scicatxc BRU 2505: pS. 20.7 
Total.......... $4,088.66 2,483.06 1,605.60 1,398.32 207.28 ..... 34.2 5-0 


$1,325.00 is 94 per cent mark up on $1,410.66 material-and-labor cost. 


$280 


.15is 26.7 per cent mark up on $1,072. 40 material-and-labor cest. 


$1,605. 00 is 64.6 per cent mark up on $2,483.06 material-and-labor cost. 








average, made annual sales of 
$161,700 approximately,—of ‘which 
approximately $121,700 is in portable 
lamps and $40,000 in lighting fix- 
tures. It was not possible to get 
these figures itemized, but the over- 
head on the total department was ap- 
proximately 40 per cent,—not more 
than one per cent plus or minus. The 
only definite figures that could be 
gotten here was that their salesmen 
are paid 74 per cent on sales. This 
firm has six in the administrative and 
three in the production department 
of its fixture business. 

Firm No. 4’s figures are given in 
two forms and cover the month of 
November, 1922. In the first column 
under No. 4, the reader will notice 
that the firm’s volume for that month 
was $2,736.11, with an overhead of 
51.7 per cent on sales. 


The Importance of Volume 


On the last day of the month, how- 
ever, this company received an in- 
voice from a large maker of commer- 
cial lighting units and immediately 
billed it to its customer. The local 
retailer did not handle this order in 
any manner; the goods were sold in 
September and were delivered in 
November, direct from the factory. 
This billing brought the sales up to 
$4,088.66, as will be seen by the last 
column, and so reduced the overhead 
to 34.2 per cent on sales. 

Chart II relates to Firm No. 4’s 
November, 1922, business and gives 
the facts in a more understandable 
manner. This Chart II shows that 
the sales were $2,736.11; the ma- 
terial and labor cost on these sales 
was $1,410.66, leaving a gross margin 
of $1,325.45. The firm’s actual over- 
head was $1,398.32, showing a loss of 
$72.87 or 2.6 per cent on sales. These 
figures show an overhead on sales 
of 51.1 per cent, which agrees closely 
with column 4 in Chart I. The sales 
of commercial units, $1,352.55, which 
actually cost $1,072.40, were then 
added, leaving a net profit of $280.15, 
and as all overhead had been taken 
care of, the net profit on this trans- 


action was $280.15 or 20.7 per cent 
on sales. These two transactions 
combined make a _ sales total of 
$4,088.66, material and labor costing 
$2,483.06, gross margin $1,605.60, 
overhead $1,393.82, profit $207.28, 
profit on sales 5 per cent and over- 
head on sales 34.2 per cent. 

Going further, this company’s ori- 
ginal mark-up was 94 per cent on 
cost, and this showed a loss of 2.6 
per cent on sales. Some additional 
business at a mark-up of 26 per cent 
on cost was taken, and the two com- 
bined, making the average mark-up 
64.6 per cent on cost. 

When investigating the business of 
Firm No. 3, inquiry was made why 


this company did not separate its 
fixture and portable business in its 
accounting, as it has a large corps of 
bookkeepers. The merchandise man 
explained that the firm knew its fix- 
ture business would show a loss but 
as it needed this department to use 
in connection with another depart- 
ment, the company carried it and con- 
cealed the actual facts by putting 
both items under the one heading. 

The mark-up used by the various 
firms differ a great deal. Some firms 
add 100 per cent to its cost, other 
firms add 50 per cent on low-cost 
fixtures, 75 per cent to medium-cost 
fixtures, 100 per cent to high-cost 
fixtures and 125 per cent where it 
has exclusive agency for a line. An- 
other firm adds 100 per cent plus 25 
per cent and then gives a series of 
discounts. (The investigator was 
unable to figure mark-up on any 
particular item.) Other firms sell- 
ing commercial goods to a large ex- 
tent use the manufacturers’ lists and 
discounts, while one firm investigated 
puts all of its mark-up on its material 
cost and adds the labor to selling 
price at so much per hour. 





Newspaper Advertising That Is Giving the Public a New 
Appreciation of Radio 









ELAX in your favorite arm chair. Tuck 

your feet into comfy slippers and let radio 

bring the world’s finest entertainment 

right into your home. With a radio set at your 

side, it’s like plucking the best orchestra seats right 
out of the air. 


Who would have dreamed less than two 
years ago that anyone owning a radio receiving 
set could sit in the comfort and convenience of 
the home and listen to entire productions, such 
as the operss, Aida, I'Pagliacci and Cavalleria 


play, “A Perfect Foot,” with Ed Wynn; 
pea entire acts of Smilin’ Thru,” “East Is Wese” 
and “Fair and Warmer”; concerts by Yerkes’ and 
Paul Whiteman’s Orchestras and the 69th Regi- 
ment Band; solos by Johanna Gadski, Luella 
Melius, Lydia Lipkowska, bie gris Cavalinni; in- 

strumental solos by Michel Hoffman, Gustav 
Hornberger, Ignatz Friedman, Perey Grainger, and 
a host of other artists of renown. 


the results of the World Series base: 
ball game, play by play, from the field 
Within the last month, those who have 
receiving sets have heard the candidates 
for Governor and for U.S. Senator of 
both the states of New York and New 


Jersey, “stump” via radio. 


Only a few weeks ago hundreds of thousands 
listened to Grantland Rice, the well known 
sporting writer of the New York Tribune, give 





Radio advertising 
its own, when it can broadcast full-page 


is at. last coming into 
newspaper messages like the one shown 
above. For radio needs the kind of adver- 
tising that sells the idea, rather than shows 
only a “complicated mechanism and maze 
of technicalities’ —advertising that sells the 
idea of “the best orchestra seats”; of opera 
at home, from “Aida” to “ Pagliacci” ; of an 


Pluck the Best Orchestra Seats” 
t out of ree air! 


ecg Radiolas that fit Every Purse 





broadcasted programmes that are “in the air” oan 
be enjoyed by every one owning a receiving set. 

As with ‘any apparatus of a scientific nature, 
there are varying degrees of quality. It is only nat- 
ural then that the results obtained with receiving 
sets dopend greatly upon the quality of their con- 


struction. That is why we urge you, if contem 
plating installing radio, to purchase sets made by 
well-known reputable manufacturers. If you are 


not technically trained, don’t try to assemble a 
rafio set, — buy a complete set. The slight in- 
creased first cost is more than compensated for 
by the far better results obtained 





How Manhauan is helping you 
y Cor " 


To many people, the word “radio” 
conjures up complicated mechanisms 
and a maze of technicalities. Such is not 
the case. The leading radio manufac 
tprers have so scientifically designed re- 
ceiving sets and 60 refined the simplicity 
of their operation that the wonderful 











armchair performance of “The Perfect 
Fool” ; of a song recital by Gadski. 
This is one of a series of full-page news- 


paper advertisements being carried in New 


York City newspapers by the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company, Inc., for_ the 
double purpose of selling radio and se lling 
the public on the idea that the electrical 


store is the safest place to buy radio. 
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‘LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 

again reaches you in two sections 

this month—as it did in November 
and December. 

Section One is the regular main 
magazine, devoted to the selling prob- 
lems of the electrical trade, and 

Section Two, The Home Electrical, 
is an 8-page sepia supplement of pic- 
tures suggesting new and convenient 
uses of electricity, for the home and 
for the public generally. This Home 
Electrical Section is separate from the 


meetings. 


Sections for your use 
at the rates of 





“Section 2—The Home Electrical” 
Lighting Number 


Sent you with this issue of Electrical Merchandising 


Eight Practical Uses for Copies of the 
**Home Electric’ Section 
Give it to visitors to Electric Home exhibits. 


Use it as a follow-up to all visitors at Electric Home exhibits. 
Give it out to club women when electrical subjects are discussed at their 


Give it to visitors (or preferred customers) who call at the sales rooms. 
Use in conjunction with your own literature. 


Use it as a mail follow-up to purchasers of large unit devices—washing and 
ironing machines, ranges, refrigerators, etc. 

Have your service man deliver copies of it when they make calls. 

Send it out with a service letter to new users of large household appliances. 
Have salesman carry copies and deliver to every prospect that they call on. 


Additional copies of the November, December or January “Home Electrical” 
as above can be furnished by Electrical Merchandising 


5 cents each in quantities above 200, and 
4 cents each in quantities above 1000. 


In quantities above 5000 special rates will be quoted upon application to 


ELECTRICAL .MERCHANDISING 
TENTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 


pages of the main magazine, but will 
be found slipped in between them, for 
convenience in mailing. 

The Home Electrical Section carries 
a message for you and your selling 
staff, but it has an even more impor- 
tant and more interesting message for 
the customers to whom you want to 
sell. It will tell them the story of 
electrical conveniences in the universal 
language of pictures. It will do mis- 
sionary and educational work for your 
store. 


New York City 








Some Features of the “Home Electrical” 
Section for January, Telling the 


Story of Good Lighting 


The Atmosphere of Home Is Made 
by the Lighted Lamp 

You may put thousands of dollars 
into the other furniture of your home 
—the tables, bookcases, draperies, 
chairs—and only a fraction as much 
into your lamps. But when night- 
time comes and the lamps are lighted, 
one little lamp does more to create the 
atmosphere of that home than al! the 
other furniture put together. The 
cover of this menth’s Home Electrical 
section visualizes this idea. 


We Buy New Lighting Fixtures— 
and Acquire a New Home! 
The successive steps in a fixture 
sale, showing, from the customer’s 
viewpoint, the friendly greeting at 
the entrance to the fixture store, the 


preliminary conference on the cus- 
tomer’s requirements, and the choos- 
ing of fixtures for the various rooms 
of the home. This series of photo- 
graphs was posed by Electrical Mer- 
chandising, using as a background 
the handsome new fixture studios and 
showrooms of the Max Schaffer Com- 
pany, 31 West Fifteenth Street, New 
York City, through the courtesy of 
representatives of that organization. 
In these pictures the part of the 
agreeable young salesman is taken by 
William V. K. Gillett, assistant busi- 
ness manager of Electrical Merchan- 
dising; while the heavy part of the 
happy husband is carried by J. W. 
(Jack) Armour, also of the staff of 
the McGraw-Hill Company at New 
York City. 


“Notice the Lighting Equipment” 
Everywhere You Go 

Good illumination is the first re- 
quirement of the lighting fixture 
equipment of the home. Whether 
for living-room, dining room, kitchen 
or laundry, the need of light to see 
by, must be given prime consideration 
in the selecton of lighting fixtures. 
Here are two pages of home applica- 
tions of lighting for various rooms. 
And just to prove that the theory of 
“the shoemaker’s own children, etc.,” 
breaks down when it comes to the 
lighting fixture industry, let us cali 
your attention to the fact that, on the 
left-hand page, the inviting corner 
with the chaise longue is from the 
New York City apartment of Herman 
Plaut, head of L. Plaut & Company, 
fixture manufacturers, and of Black 
& Boyd, dealers in fine fixtures, New 
York City. Mr. Plaut has re- 
equipped his apartment throughout 
with selected fixtures, revealing both 
his own artistic tastes and his sense 
of lighting convenience. 


“It Was Moving Day—and We 
Moved Our Fixtures, Too!” 


This is the actual story of what 
happened when Frank V. Burton, 
sales manager for Henry D. Sears of 
Boston, moved into his new home, 
last month. The house was equipped 
with twenty-five wall “Elexits,” the 
new receptacles in ceilings and walls 
for receiving lighting fixtures. And 
the incidents told in the pictures 
were not staged, but actually hap- 
pened on moving day and will doubt- 
less be repeated time and time again 
in every home similarly equipped. 
They tell the story of the conven- 
iences and advantages to the house- 
holder of these movable fixtures, 
“which can be installed as easily as 
hanging pictures.” Mr. Burton’s 
home, by the way, might join the 
“Electrical Home” family, the elec- 
trical equipment including a clothes 
washer, cleaner, percolator, heater, 
two irons, two fans, auto heater, 
toaster, bottle warmer, hair curler, 
sewing machine and two _ heating 
pads. 


A Basement Is More Than a Base- 

ment, in an Electrical Home 

Not the least of electricity’s con- 
tributions to greater comfort in the 
home has been the resurrection of the 
basement. These pictures show wha 
electric light and an electrically con 
trolled furnace made of the basemen 
in the Electrical Home recently ex 
hibited in Spokane, Wash. 














Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 


OO often the con- 

servative dealer in 
good fixtures adopts a pol- 
icy of keeping his wares 
secreted from public view. 
‘To inspect his fixture 
merchandise he admits 
into the holy-of-holies of 
his display room only; 
persons who have deter- 
minedly sought entrance 
and who have come with 
a fully-proven purpose to 
buy fixtures. Such a pol- 
icy shuts off from the 
dealer’s prospect list the 
tremendously larger num- 
ber of persons who might 
become interested in bet- 
ter fixtures, could they 
make the acquaintance of 
good designs without obli- 
gation to purchase imme- 
diately, and without mak- 
ing a special trip to the 
fixture salesroom. 

Two ways to — bring 
displays of fixtures to the 
attention of the public in 
far greater numbers than 
can ever enter the dealer's 
store, are shown here. 

In the upper picture see how an week displayed these selected fixtures booth of the Burdorf’ Company, ot 
Albany, N. Y., fixture house obtained in the busiest section of State Street, Louisville, Ky. at the recent Better 
the loan of “the $10,000 show win- — passed by crowds going to and from Homes and Building I:xposition in 
dow” of the Knickerbocker Press, a the Empire State Capitol. the Kentucky metropolis, visited by 
newspaper of that city, and for a Below is the handsome exhibit — thousands of home -cquipment buyers, 








Here Are Two Ways to 
Get Good Fixture Designs before Your Loeal Publie 
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Selling a Housewiring Job 


Being a scene fron the plavlet “The A pakening of Mr. Moss,” 


i 


= pre Senir d before the Cline LAN t/1 Con CnILOn of the Intern ational Association of hlectragists 


WEN 


= SALESMAN: Gjood afternoon, Mrs. 
= Brown, I’m from the Blank Electric 
Company, lve called to talk with 


you about vetting your house wired 
for lights and appliances. You see 
: Ive just been across the street figuring 
= On \In ° Jones’ hou ign She VOINY to 


ST 






























(a few 


tering doorway )—Good — evening, 


SALESMAN! 


Brown about how we are going to 


house a good deal like yours, you know, 
and | thought you'd be interested to find 


| 


out how much it would cost to wire your 
house. May | come in and tell you about 


? 


It: 
Mr. B: But we don't w - - - 


Mrs. Bs Churriedly stepping forward ) 


Cer-certainly, Come right in. 
Mr. B: Girrr! 


minutes later, en- 
Mr. 
grown. | was here today and told Mrs. 
wire 
Mrs, Jones’ house across the street. It’s a 


That Afternoon 


have her’s all wired, and she’s just or- 
dered the fixtures and a vacuum cleaner 
and an electric washer. [> can look 
over your place now, this atternoon, 
and then drop around) this) evening 
after supper and tell you and Mr. 
Brown just what it will cost. 


feller from 


he comes. 





That Evening 

(Mr, Brown at the Telephone) 
Mr. Brown: 
phone. Aside to Mrs. B.) 


(answering tele- 


Says he was 
Wants to talk to me about having 
this house wired. 
take me long to get rid of him, when 


alright. Come on over! 


SALESMAN 


out for a whole month without paying a cent. 

After you and your family have enjove 
comforts of an electrically lighted house you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without it. 

Maybe you think you can’t afford it, Mr. 
Why PI bet that when 
you got this house you indebted yourself. 
made a big effort, because you knew what it 
meant to you and your wife. 
effort on a very much smaller scale wil! now 
make a wonderful improvement in the value 0! 
your home and add to your family’s enjoyment. 

(\1r. B. pretends to read on, rattling the paper 
irritably.) 


Brown ? 


HHILETEETEUEY 


WW 





' 


(seated) Now Mr. Brown we'll 


put electricity in your house and you can try 


d_ the 


You 


The same kind of 











Elec 

















SALESMAN: (turning to Mrs. B. and 
leaving Mr. B. to his newspaper) And Mrs. 
Brown when our firm wires a house we 
consider the further needs of the customer. 
As soon as people find out what a won- 
derful thing electricity is in a house thes 
want to make full use of it. Why itll 
only be a short time until you'll have a 
vacuum cleaner, a washing machine, and 
an iron—and a percolator, a toaster, and a 
pretty reading lamp right here in this room. 

(Vrs. Bo smiles warmly, Mr. By. rattles 
newspaper ominously, betraying — rising 
wrath. ) 





\le. Be OD welll Cthrawing down 
his paper and surrendering his” barrt- 
cade) | suppose so. if) vou want. It, 
edith. How much, young man, did 
vou figure it will cost? 

Mr. B: (Taking pen and turning to 
Mrs. BL) What do vou say, Edith? 

Mrs. B: Well it's up to vou, Ed, 
It would be wonderful, and remember, 
we'll Jive only once. 

Ir. B: Guess vou're right, Edith. 
IH take a chance. (signs order.) 

SALESMAN? Mr. Brown, before I 
vo Twant to congratulate vou on taking 
this step for the comfort and. satisfac- 
tion of vour family. (Starts for door.) 
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Mr. Bt: (raising arm in warning) 
Young man, | want such talk stopped 


right now. Say, you're an optimist all 
. ' 7 
rivht! 

SALESMAN? Sure Pm an) optimist. 


Anvone in the electrical business ought 
to be an optimist. 

Mrs. B:  Ciaterrupting) Vihey do 
say those vacuum cleaners are awtully 
nice. Mfrs. Jones was telling me about 
the one she’s voing to get. led, Pim sare 
we can afford to have electricity. You 
know yourself you hate to see me sweep 
ing with «a broom. We can attord it, 
can't we, ed? 





VTi. Bb: 7 alesman gor nut 
dno Ile \ t rineute low 
OO Can Vou st 1 thy aly ? 

ALESNUEAN © In about ten dar 

\Ir. B: What! Wh 
Wat electricity. done right aia 
do vou hear! Wy can’t vou start 
it vet this weel 

ey An / / 

r Lhe ¢ ( 
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} Over, Under and Thru 
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Dealers of the Highest Type 
Sell the Sunnysuds 


As a man’s character is shown by the company he keeps, so is the character 
of a product revealed by the type of men and organizations selling it. One 
of the most significant indications of the light in which the Sunnysuds 
franchise is regarded is the character, standing, and success of present 
Sunnysuds distributors and dealers. 


The December issue of American Magazine contains the inspiring story 
of Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, one of California’s leading mercantile 
houses and one of the western distributors of the Sunnysuds. Barker 
Brothers have been members of the Sunnysuds sales organization from its 
inception; and exemplify the standing of the concerns that nearly two 
years ago saw in the Sunnysuds an unequalled opportunity for substantial 
net profits. 





In the list of those who sell the Sunnysuds, and those who have at one 
time or another made application for the Sunnysuds franchise, are literally 
hundreds of the strongest and most soundly intrenched concerns in the 
United States. Sunnysuds dealers now exceed 1100 in number. And 
wherever we are convinced that an additional dealer can broaden our 
distribution and at the same time operate with satisfactory profit to him- 
self, that dealer is awarded the Sunnysuds franchise. 


The Sunnysuds proposition with its high-grade, moderately priced, and 
nationally known product, and its exceptionally liberal marketing policies, 
is one that no dealer can afford not to investigate if he thinks in sustained 
net profits over a period of years. 





SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, In 


Factory Hes De partment 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN MANSFIELD, OHIO 








s 





Canadian Lactory: Kitchener, Ontario 
Ir port De pt. 149 Broadway, New Yorl 
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Canton’s “Lighting Fixture Shop”— 


A Permanent 
“Klectrical Home’ 


9 


fixture in 


a ee displaying light- 
ing their 


ippropriate environment 
polis \ \ Grogan, 
president and mianager 
laighting Fixture Shop of © 
Ohio “For example, we 
how all living-room 
in living-room 
atl) bed-roorm 
bed-room, kitchen 
Ni in aun electric kitchen, 
md so on, Another feature ol 
our store is our entrance Whileh 
is urrangved like the lobby of a 
hotel « theatre, i hownh in 
the lowe1 picture 


“The living room is decorated 
in a Bold tiffany-blend with 
old colored — draperic and 
black and white striped window 
bisa The dining room, di 
rectly across the hall, i fir 
ished in shade of blue All 
the wall decoration and drapes 


ic 


it we were able to get pri 
tically without cost to us, for 
weomade arrangements with a 
loca] interior decorator to use 
our how rooms as his exhibit 
root ilso, and he spared no 
expense in doing the job right.” 


RAAB 
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Increasing Profits thru Stock Control 


The Method Described Below Is Employed by a Large Elec- 
trical Supply Company to Secure Effective Control of Merchan- 
dise, So That Dead Stock Is Avoided, Unsalable Merchandise 


Is 


Reduced to a Minimum and the Number of Stock 


Turns Increased, Making a Satisfactory Profit a Certainty 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE recently made a study 
of the marketing and dis- 

tributing costs of a great many in- 
dustries. The committee analyzed 
information given to them by over 
fifteen thousand concerns, and more 
than two hundred commodities were 
covered by the investigation. 

The committee reported in part: 

“Retailers can materially improve 
their situation through the develop- 
ment of more complete knowledge of 
the consumer whom they serve. It is 
the function of the retailer to serve as 
the purchasing agent for the con- 
sumers within the community in which 
he is located, and to perform this serv- 
ice properly it is necessary for him to 
know the kind and the amount of com- 
modities required. Failure to maintain 
a balance between purchases of mer- 
chandise and the ability of the com- 
munity to consume creates a larger 
burden of operating costs than 
economic distribution will justify.” 

The inference is that most re- 
tailers are not efficient purchasing 
agents for their communities. This, 
the report intimates, is because the 
retailer fails to understand the needs 
of the consumer, and does not main- 
tain the proper relationship between 
his investment and his sales. 

It is not easy for the electrical 
merchandiser to follow the sugges- 
tions made in the report, for he must 
carry thousands of diverse articles, 
many of which become obsolete as 
the result of new inventions and im- 
provements. 

A certain large electrical supply 
company has spent several years de- 
veloping a system of stock control, 
and this article has been written to 
give to the Electrical Merchandising 
reader the opportunity of profiting 
from the company’s experience. 

This company employs a_ stock 
record system that has operated suc- 
cessfully for many years. Its ad- 
vantages are numerous. It not only 


By J.J. WECHSLER, C. P. A., N. A. 


helps in the efficiency of store man- 
agers, but is vital to successful mer- 
chandising. 


Controlling Merchandise 
Investment 


The importance of keeping the 
merchandise investment at a point 
commensurate with the sales cannot 
be over-emphasized. The tendency 
of the gullible store executive, easily 
influenced by the talk of clever sales- 
men is, of course, to overbuy on 
many items besides purchasing un- 
marketable merchandise. This state- 
ment is borne out by the congres- 
sional report: 

“The cost of operating a retail store 
depends upon the relation between in- 
vestment and volume of sales. Idle 
merchandise and tied-up capital in- 
evitably increase operating expense. 
Purchasing with knowledge of the re- 
quirements: of the community avoids 
accumulation of unsalable merchan- 
dise.”’ 

This emphasizes the necessity of 
carrying proper quantities of salable 
merchandise. In the case of the elec- 
trical supply company mentioned the 


monthly profit of each store is com- 
puted. If this profit is not as large 
as it should be, an investigation is 
made. 

Every merchant understands that 
to compute profits the value of stock 
on hand must be known. To take a 
physical inventory of several thou- 
sand items each month is impracti- 
cal. The stock record card furnishes 
a solution. 

For example, in the card below 
there were, on January 31, six flash- 
lights costing $1.50 each on hand, 
the total value being 9.00. With the 
aid of a comptometer the listing and 
the extension of the monthly in- 
ventory consumes but little time. 
The total inventory investment of a 
store is scrutinized when profits 
have dropped below the standard, 
and the store manager is called upon 
for an explanation. 

In almost every instance it is 
found that low profits are accom- 
panied by an excessive investment 
in merchandise. The manager offers 
an explanation after inspecting his 
stock records. For example the man- 





No. of Size 
2057 


Article 
Flashlights 


FORM NO. 1109 
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List__ 2.90 Unit Cost 
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Here is a specimen of the stock-record card 
described in this article. 

On the top line, the balance on hand was 
noted. Then on January 27, the minimum 
was reached and an order was placed for 
the standard quantity, two-thirds of which 
was received on February 5 the remainder 


on February 190 Care was taken not 
exceed the maximum set for this art 
On January 20, two defective flast} 
were returned to the manufacturer ws 
entered in red ink to distinguish the t: 
action from a sale. Such records loss 

if not kept up to date. 
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ager notes that eleven flashlights 
number 2,659, have been sold, and 
that the average number carried has 
been thirteen. This proves that 
there has not been a complete stock 
turn during the month. 

Two factors enter into the de- 
termination of stock turn, the vol- 
ume of sales and the average stock 
carried. A great deal of emphasis 
has been placed on keeping the 
average stock low. However, ex- 
perience teaches that poor stock turn 
is caused more often by a slump in 
sales than by an excess of stock. A 
slump in sales may be brought about 
in several ways: poor salesmanship, 
incorrect gaging of the customer’s 
needs, stocking up on unmarketable 
merchandise. The stock record is a 
valuable instrument in controlling 
the preventable causes of the sales 
slump. 

It is very important to know the 
right time to place an order. The 
stock record clerk, as he enters the 
sales on the individual cards, takes 
care to see that the balance does not 
exceed the predetermined minimum. 
When this is reached, he notifies the 
buyer, who promptly places an order. 
In this way hundreds of stock items 
are constantly watched and the 
method is more satisfactory than the 
old fashioned one of making a cur- 
sory examination of the merchandise 
on the shelves, which often results in 
over-stocking and omissions. Noth- 
ing is so unpleasant as turning a 
customer away with unsatisfied 
wants. This is the quickest, surest 
way of losing his friendship. Or- 


Herman Plaut Presented with 
Token from Original Design 


by Edward Caldwell 


At a luncheon of the New York Sec- 
tion of the National Council of Light- 
ing Fixture Manufacturers held at the 
New York Club Dec. 5, Herman Plaut, 
retiring president of the local organiza- 
tion, was presented with a magnificent 
silver-inlaid chest, arranged for use as 
a humidor, prepared from an original 
design by the late Edward F. Caldwell. 
The chest was made by the craftsmen 
of the Caldwell company and the gift 
was tendered by Charles F. Kinsman, 
president of the Sterling Bronze Com- 
pany, in a graceful speech testifying 
to the untiring and unselfish labors of 
Mr. Plaut on behalf of the whole fix- 
ture business, and particularly during 
the three years of his term as president 
of the local fixture manufacturers’ 
body. There were many other tributes 
to Mr. Plaut’s devoted work in the fix- 
ture field. V. S. Van Lossburg and 
Leopold Plaut told of early days in the 
fixture industry and William L. Good- 
win emphasized the need for a “hall- 
mark of quality” on fixtures, which 
would establish the grade and charac- 
ter of the product when it reaches the 
customer. E. T. Caldwell, son of the 
late Edward F. Caldwell, is the new 
president of the New York Section, 
succeeding Mr. Plaut. 





dering in advance from the stock 
records will prevent such loss of 
trade. 

It is necessary to know the value 
of the inventory in order to de- 
termine the amount of insurance 
necessary. As this value varies it is 
difficult to decide on the amount of 
insurance to be carried and the 





Ratios of Expense to Gross Sales, for Six Contractor- 
Dealers, One Dealer and a Department Store 


The statistical department of a large electrical company recently had occasion to 
analyze the expense figures of several contractor-dealers, one purely-dealer concern, and 


a department store. 


Using the National Electric Credit Association’s standard basis of 


accounting, the various items as listed appear in parallel columns as follows: 


--Combination 
A 


Per 
Cent 
1. Salesmen’s salaries and commissions. . . <2 
2. Managers salaries and commissions... . 9.46 
3. Office and service salaries. ; 1.90 
Bs ick Gira ch pains esse ase ates s 0.87 
5. Light, heat and powe “ee paeaearh 0.24 
6. Stationery and office supplies “a ee 0.41 
7. Traveling and entertaining........... oe 
8. Telegraph and tele went etrigle ails iia Or 0.26 
9. Postage. . ; 0.21 
10. Advertising... 6.22 
ll. Taxes. . 0.35 
12. Insurance...... Soke oe ae 0.85 
13. Association expe nses..... ee 0.38 
14. Freight, expressage and cart age. Pati 0.85 
15. Warehouse — ep. ‘ 
16. Interest. ; ite od eating sates 0.10 
17. Auto expenses. . PGR a: bibs an 1.59 
18. Losses. . ; 0.28 
19. Depreciation furniture and fixtures. ... Me 
20. Depreciation automobiles............ 0.08 
21. Depreciation merchandise. 
22. Depreciation tools. aK ‘4 ; Seuss 
23. Miscellaneous gene rale »xpe nses........ JE 4 
32.57 


Contractor—Dealers Dealer Dept. 
B > D y Only Store 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
6.7 2.4 i;2 5.6 12.0 8.4 10.9 
3,3 6.2 6.2 1.3 6.2 y (ae L.5 
6.9 5.4 2.1 4.5 24 5.2 4.0 
4.7 ye es ‘52 Lez 2.0 ia 
0.5 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.2 = 0.2 
er 0.2 0.3 0.7 0:3 0.3 0.1 
0.1 ee 0.2 0.8 0.2 0.2 0.5 
0.1 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 05 0.1 
0.1 0.1 0.2 ae 0.2 na 0.8 
3.2 Pe 2.0 1.5 2.0 2.4 6.9 
0.1 ae 0.1 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.9 
0.5 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.4 se ont 
ve ae 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.0 
nha 1.5 0.5 5 0.5 ae 0.1 
et sg 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.8 
0.1 0.8 0.5 0.4 0.5 wen LZ 
0.9 Act? 0.7 0.5 0.7 0.9 2.0 
2.0 0.3 0.8 0.1 0.8 0:2 0.1 
0.6 0.4 0.2 ig 0.2 0.2 0.1 
0.9 roe 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.0 
0.1 a 0.4 oe 0.4 Per 0.1 
0.1 0.1 0.1 an 0.1 ne 0.0 
0.5 0.6 0.4 2.9 0.4 0.5 0.5 
31.4 22.6 18.5 28.8 29.3 29:0 31:9 


worth of the stock in case of fire. 
The stock records furnish: this in- 
formation and as a result many mer- 
chants have been able to effect 
material savings by varying the 
amount of insurance to correspond 
with fluctuations in the — stock. 
In fact insurance companies are 
beginning to demand that these 
records be kept. This is a sure 
proof of the efficiency of stock 
records. 





Robert Sibley Takes Up 
University Alumni Work 


Robert Sibley, for several years 
editor and more recently editorial 
director of the Journal of Electricity 
and Western Industry, and Pacific 
Coast editorial director of Electrical 
World and Electrical Merchandising, 
has resigned these positions with the 
McGraw-Hill Company to become 
associated in an executive capacity 
with the alumni work of the Univer- 
sity of California. Mr. Sibley’s con- 
nection with the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany’s electrical journals will not, 
however, be completely severed, as 
he will retain his connection with the 
Journal of Electricity and Western 
Industry as a consulting editor and 
will also act as Pacific Coast con- 
sultant to both Electrical World and 
Electrical Merchandising. 

Mr. Sibley’s connection with and 
contributions to the electrical indus- 
try in the country west of the 
Rockies are well known to the indus- 
try in that aggressive electrical com- 
munity. In the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany of California he is leaving 
behind him an organization of men 
who will carry forward the standards 
and purposes which he and his asso- 
ciates have established during the 
last two years in the service of the 
Electrical World, Electrical Merchan- 
dising and the Journal of Electricity. 

During his editorship, Mr. Sibley 
has been actively in touch with Uni- 
versity affairs and it is natural that 
his alma mater should call him to 
leadership in the new work in wield- 
ing together a great body of alumni 
for the furtherance of the purposes 
of the University and the great state 
whose name it bears. 

Mr. Sibley is taking with him into 
his new work the best wishes of his 
associates in the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, who anticipate that despite 
their changed relation, they will have 
the benefit of his ideas and experi- 
ence in the consulting capacity which 
he is now to occupy. 
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Selling The Fixtures Before the 


House Is Built 


One Way to Solve the Problem of the 


Curbstone Contractor. 





How the Size of 
the Fixture Order Is Increased by Getting 


Wiring First on the Homebuilder’s Budget 


The salesman is out on the job while the 
foundations are still being put in. Here he 





gets an idea of the 
character of the 


and the 
especially 


type of home 
neighborhood. 


By ROBERT SIBLEY 


4 
| 


noting such of the neighbors as are 
customers of his company. 


already 





N SPITE of convenience outlet 

advertising and electrical co- 

operative movements, there are a 
vast number of homes which are 
wired for electricity today which are 
far from modern in their electrical 
equipment. 

Poor wiring in the home means 
not only the original loss to the con- 
tractor in the failure to sell and in- 
stall sufficient good quality material, 
but is reflected in every later rela- 
tionship which the home owner bears 
to the electrical industry. There is 
less opportunity to sell effective fix- 
tures to the householder who has 
merely one center outlet decorating 
his ceiling. The housewife has a 
much greater inertia to overcome be- 
fore she becomes interested in wash- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners if 
she knows that she must unscrew the 
electric lamp each time she wishes 
to clean her room. Such equipment 
as she purchases finds much less fre- 
quent use in her home and in con- 
Sequence she is less impressed with 
the necessity for buying more. In 
So far as the wiring is actually poor 


and not merely inadequate, she learns 
to distrust the entire field and the 
“electrical idea” in her mind has not 
that connotation of convenience and 




















The announcements of building permits in 
the Daily Real Estate Report are the best 
possible list of electric wiring and fixture 
prospects. Here is the girl in the office 
making a card file of these notices, from 
which she will later make up a schedule 
for the salesman. 


comfort which has come to be asso- 
ciated with the well-equipped elec- 
trical home. 

It is for this reason that the prob- 
lem of the so-called “curbstoner” has 
been considered one of major impor- 
tance to the entire electrical indus- 
try. The irresponsible workman, of 
which there are many in every trade, 
uses cheap material and cuts down 
his specifications to the lowest pos- 


sible level in order to obtain the 
work. Because he does not attend 
meetings, nor read the magazines 


which would keep him up to date on 
good merchandising practices, he is 
difficult to reach, and his education 
and, more particularly, the bettering 
of his methods which narrow the 
neck of the channel through which 
electrical sales later flow, is consid- 
ered one of the most important ques- 
tions which the electrical industry 
must settle. There is an ancient 
proverb which might very well have 
read “As the house is wired, so are 
the appliances bought.” 

With something of this in mind, 
as well as with the desire to interest 
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the housewife at the time when her 
mind is most open to suggestion, H. 
H. Courtright of the Valley Electri- 
cal Supply Company of Fresno, Calif., 
has adopted the practice of selling 
the electrical idea to the house owner 
even before the foundation of the 
house is laid and of selling the fix- 
tures before the plaster is on the 
walls. 
This is the way it works: 


Following the Building Permits 


Building permits are published 
regularly in the local real estate pa- 
per—and the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company provides one clerk 
whose duty it is to keep a record of 
new residences for which permits 
have been taken out, transfer the in- 
formation to cards and later to make 
up a schedule which is passed over 
to the salesman to follow up. It then 
becomes the duty of this salesman to 
take a trip out to the district of the 
construction before the foundation is 








Armed with the suggested 
issued by the California Electrical Co- 
operative Campaign and the information 
already acquired by looking over the con- 
struction job, the salesman calls on the wife 


wiring plan 


completed. This gives him a chance 
to look over the neighborhood, size 
up the character of the home and the 
probable type of electrical equipment 
which may be required. At this time 
he also notes the neighbors, espe- 
cially such as may have purchased 
their fixtures or other equipment 
from the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company. 

Armed with this information, he 
calls upon the prospective builder— 
not, indeed, upon the man in the case, 
but upon the housewife, who after all 
is most concerned with how the new 
home is to look and whose ideas on 
the subject of household comfort, as 
he has learned from past experience, 
are apt to be carried through in the 
end. 

“I have 


called,” announces the 


salesman, “to go over with you the 
wiring of your new home.” It should 
be mentioned at this point that he is 
very careful to give his own name as 
well as that of the firm and to follow 











of the home builder to discuss wiring plans. 
He finds her in a receptive mood, this be- 
ing the first extra which has been brought 
to her attention. One by one he takes up 
the points of electrical convenience. 


this up at a later point in the con- 
versation, so that the housewife feels 
that she is dealing with Mr. Jones 
and not merely “that man who called 
about the wiring.” 

She is sure to protest at this point 
that they have not taken up the ques- 
tion of wiring as yet and that her 
husband and the architect or the con- 
tractor are taking care of all that. 


Getting the Woman’s Angle 


“Quite right,” says the salesman, 
“and I shall call on Mr. Brown later, 
but I should like to go over with you 
your ideas of what you want in the 
way of electrical conveniences in 
your home first. After all, from the 
woman’s standpoint, the electrical 
equipment means more in the way of 
comfort and convenience than any 
one factor in the home and it does 
not pay to wait too long to decide 
what you want, so that it can all be 
planned for as the building is put up 
and not have to be changed after- 
ward.” 

The housewife is perfectly willing 
to have his ideas on her convenience 
and she gets out the plans of the 
house and goes over them with him. 
He finds that she has not thought 
much on the subject. She plans per- 
haps to have a center light in the 
sitting room. “Had you thought at 
all of wall brackets,’ he takes the 
opportunity to suggest, “or are you 
planning to have table and reading 
lamps? Because, of course, in that 
case we should provide convenience 
outlets. Now Mrs. Smith, who lives 
next door to your new house, re- 
cently remodeled her sitting room in 
accordance with the latest ideas of 
wiring and she uses. . . .” 

The housewife is interested at 
once. No one woman is unconcerned 
about her neighbors and she likes to 
have her home rank with the best of 
them. One by one in this manner, 
the salesman takes up the points of 
electrical convenience. No mention 
is made of price—nor of who is to 
get the job—but the entire home is 
outlined on the basis of what is best 
for her needs, with convenience out- 
lets provided as needed for each 
room, an adequate number of outlets 
for fixtures—and these, be it said, 
located at that height from the floor 
which will permit of the artistic use 
of modern fixtures. The average 
electrician will set a wall bracket 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
six feet from the floor, quite obliv- 
ious of the fact that bracket fixtures 
today are mostly of the candle type, 
rather than the hanging fixture sc 
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prevalent a few years ago. More- 
over, lights intended for use along- 
side a dresser should be placed un- 
usually low so as to throw the light 
exactly where needed and not be 
somewhere overhead, responsible for 
shadows and cross lights. 

All these questions are definitely 
settled. The dining room is arranged 
so that modern fixtures may be used 
and so that table appliances will not 
have to be attached to the center 
light. The question of an electric 
range is discussed and the laundry 
is outfitted in accordance with what 
will be the probable needs of the 
house. By the time the salesman is 
through, the housewife has a very 
clear idea in her own mind of what 
she wants in the matter of electrical 
wiring and why she wants it. 

This idea is followed up and 
strengthened by a complete plan with 
wiring and specifications indicated, 
which the salesman has made up in 
the office and which he presents with 
his compliments. 


When It Comes to the Bidding 


“We shall, of course, bid on the 
wiring,” he takes the opportunity to 
say, “but you are under no obliga- 
tion to accept our bid. Very prob- 
ably you will find some smaller con- 
cern with no office to keep up who 
will handle the work for you at less 
than we could do it. In any case, 
however, we shall be glad to work up 
the fixtures with you when you come 
to choose them and we believe with 
these plans as we have outlined them 
together that we can satisfy you 
completely with the electrical end of 
your new home.” 

As a matter of fact, the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company fre- 
quently does not get the wiring. It 
may go even to what is known as a 
“curbstoner” but the specifications 
are already drawn up and whoever 
does the wiring, does it along the 
lines planned, thus laying the foun- 
dation for the later sale of adequate 
modern fixtures and electrical equip- 
ment. 

Experience has shown how effec- 
tively the electrical idea may be sold 
to the housewife. Occasionally the 
husband will protest at the scope of 
the wiring thus outlined—or even 
the architect and builder will feel 
that they would rather skimp on this 
detail in order to sell the houseowner 
some other specialty which also re- 
quires the expenditure of money. 
But Mrs. Brown, who has made these 
plans herself, knows how to defend 




















Here is the housewife selecting her fixtures 
before the plaster is dry on the walls of the 
new home. If the wiring is the first extra, 
this may be said to be the second—and in 


consequence has a better chance than if it 
had waited until bathrooms, hardware and 
roofing had exhausted the budget. The fix 
tures should be the first demand, 





her ideas—until by the time the con- 
tract is let and the itinerant electri- 
cian comes along, who may have got- 
ten the job and who is willing to sug- 
gest cutting down on it here and 
there, he is warned by all concerned, 
“Say, better lay off on that. The 
lady knows what she wants and you 
better put it in right that way.” 
Just about the time the general 
contractor is putting in the plaster 
and covering up the wiring, the 
salesman calls again about the fix- 
tures. Mrs. Householder hasn’t 
thought about them as yet—she and 
her husband haven’t even decided 
what the wall paper is to be and 
couldn’t possibly pick out fixtures at 
this time. “But,” she is informed, 
“this is exactly. the time to pick out 
the fixtures. They should be made 
up in the shop to fit the exact needs 


of the home—and it takes time to 
get the order delivered, as well as to 
make them up to suit. If the wall 
paper isn’t chosen, the color of the 
shades can be left until later, but the 
selection of the fixtures in any case 
should he made now.” 

Now if Mrs. Brown had her wir- 
ing done by the Valley Electricai 
Supply, she usually intends to buy 
her fixtures at the same place—if she 
did not, she feels a little guilty at 
having accepted so much without re- 
turn and is even more likely to make 
her purchases from that establish 
ment. The next day, therefore, sees 
her in the store selecting fixtures. 
The salesman is ready. He knows 
about the type of home and ha 
his conversation at an earlier date 
learned the nature of fixtures which 
would be acceptable. 


If 


He, therefore, 
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After the building permits are carefully 


checked up, the clerk makes up schedules 
on this form for the salesman to follow up. 





has some already selected for her 
needs to meet the special conditions 
of her case. Type of fixture, finish, 
shades are all discussed purely on the 
basis of how they fit the housewife’s 
needs. Absolutely no mention of 
price is made. Indeed, if the lady 
inquires, she is told that they can 
only discuss price when all the fea- 
tures involved are settled upon— 
that the first need is to decide what 
she wants and that then they will 
endeavor to get something together 
for her at a reasonable figure. 

It may be mentioned, that the 
price of anything, however reason- 
able it may be, is always more than 
an overtaxed home builder wants to 
pay. In consequence, there is always 
a tendency to wish to cut down on 
the order after it is all selected. If 
the idea is well sold, however, the 
fixtures will be ordered just as they 
have been chosen by the housewife 
with the advice of the salesman. 

The great advantage of securing 
the order at this point, is that the 


fixtures are thus the first extra on 
the job. Usually they are the last to 
be considered and by the time orna- 
mental hardware, furnaces and til- 
ing have sent the cost of the building 
far beyond the limit laid down for 
it, the fixtures are sure to receive the 
little end of the deal. By being the 
first demand made on the budget, 
there is much greater likelihood that 
a really satisfactory selection will be 
made and $250 worth of fixtures or- 
dered, where a $150 order would re- 
sult from other methods. 

The truth of this observation is 
indicated by the fact that the house- 
holder almost always comes baek at 


the last minute with a request to cut 
down the order, if possible, in view 
of other expenses. By this time, 
however, the fixtures are already 
made up or underway and cannot 
very well be modified. In conse- 
quence, the extra finish to the bath- 
room or the grained woodwork in the 
dining room receives the brunt of the 
economizing rather than the electri- 
cal equipment. And such is the im- 
portance of adequate illumination 
and convenience in wiring that the 
housewife is always especially grate- 
ful that ample provision for the lat- 
est applications of electricity in her 
home has been made. 





Light—The Decorative Medium 


Supreme 


A Spectacular Lighting Scheme for a Banquet 
Room, Involving the Simplest of Materials 


By A. L. 


POWELL 


Edison Lamp Works 


LL OF us belonging to civic or 
social organizations are fre- 


quently called upon to assist 
in decorating a room or hall for 
some particular gathering. There 
are many means of adding the fes- 
tive touch, plants, ferns, or other 
greens, colored bunting, flags, artifi- 
cial flowers, Japanese lanterns, and 
so On. 

It seems logical that those of us 
in the electrical fraternity should 
take advantage of the decorative 
possibilities of toned lighting. We 
should not follow the beaten path, 


but strike off at a tangent and pro- 
vide effects subtle, delicate, original 
and appealing, which are avail- 
able through no other means, save 
lighting. 

Mobile tinted light is truly the 
master-tool in the hands of the skill- 
ful artist. The delicate shadings 
and gradations of tone and tint put 
light decorations in a class far 
removed from the use of colored 
fabrics. 


The 


professional decorator is 


usually desirous of festooning the 
hall 


with vividly ‘colored drapes, 








The aining hall at Association Island as it 
ordinarily appears, showing general char- 


| 





acter of the roof construction and the light- 
ing fixtures. 
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whereas, the use of pure white 
drapes to hide unsightly features of 
the room, is all that is required by 
the artist in light. Having the 
white background, reflecting well, he 
proceeds to paint this with light, 
rendering it luminous, dyeing it in 
tints which could not be produced 
by chemical means. 

A concrete illustration of the ap- 
plication of these principles was to 
be seen at the banquet of the mem- 
ber of Camp Co-operation at Asso- 
ciation Island in September. The 
dining hall is a frame structure 
approximately 45 ft. by 60 ft. in 
size. Open truss work supports the 
roof and the entire upper portion is 
painted a dark brown tone. 

The first step in decorating, was 
to install a false ceiling of white 
fabric. A cheap, filled, cotton cloth, 
known as “casketeen” was used. 
Small pieces of wood, concealed by 
white rosettes held this in place. 

The tables were arranged in rows, 
and standards, constructed as pic- 
tured in the sketch, were placed 
between the tables. These standards 
were made up at a very low cost. 
Some second-hand dome-shaped steel 
reflectors with the standard holder 
were attached to a suitable length of 
half inch pipe. The lower and of 
the pipe was screwed into a rough 
box which served as a base and was 
out of sight beneath the table. A 
“skirt”? of cheesecloth was held: over 
the mouth of the reflector by a draw 
string and gathered at the top and 
bottom by an auxiliary band of 
cheesecloth tied rather loosely. The 
lower end of this skirt was allowed 
to spread out somewhat to give the 
impression of a base to the pedestal 
resting on the tables. 


Waves of Color Traversed the Room 


Within each inverted reflector 
were placed three sockets feeding 
red, yellow and green colored lamps. 
From the sockets a common wire 
and three branch leads were led 
through the supporting pipe, to 
feeders laid on the floor beneath the 
table. The red and yellow lamps 
were of the 100-watt Maza C-type 
and the green lamp the 150-watt size. 
The common wire and feeders were 
carried to an automatic home-made 
dimming device located outside. 

In this dimmer a motor, whose 
speed is controlled by a field rheo- 
stat, drives a turn table, through a 
series of counter shafting and belt- 
ing. The turn table drives a pan- 
tograph motion connected to con- 














The same dining hall at Association Island 
as it looked decorated for the banquet dur- 


ing Camp Co-operation. An artificial ceil- 
ing has been provided with indirect lighting. 





tactors on sets of resistances or 
dimming coils. 

At various points of its travel, the 
following combinations are obtained: 

Circuit A—On full. Circuit B—Off. 
cuit C—Half voltage.: 

Circuit A—Off. Circuit B—On full. Cir- 
cuit C—Half voltagey 


Circuit A—Half voltage. 
Half voltage. 


Cir- 


B— 


Circuit 
Circuit C—On full. 

As pointed out above, three cir- 
cuits supplied each of the standards. 
These were lamped so that the light 
over the first row of tables would 
be red, the second yellow, the third 
green, the fourth yellow, and the 
fifth red. As the cycle progressed, 
the red would change to yellow, the 
yellow to green and the green to red. 
Then the yellow would shift to green, 
the green to red and the red to yel- 
low and repeat. 

The room was thus lighted by the 
indirect method with constantly 
varying tints. A wave of color was 
produced, one blending into another 
with scarcely noticeable gradation. 
The illumination on the table was 
the result of the mixture of the 
three tints used and was of a warm 
pleasant character. This was con- 
ducive to pleasing complexions and 
pschologically it induced a spirit of 
cheer. Changes were so gradual 
that they were not in the slightest 
annoying, in fact, a number of the 
diners did not realize what was tak- 
ing place. They realized that the 
effect was striking and pleasing but 
did not take full cognizance of the 
fact that the ceiling at one place 
would be one color at a certain in- 
stant and some other tint a minute 
later. 

To provide a certain amount of 
direct light, lamp cord was run along 
the tops of the tables and concealed 


by greens. This fed receptacles con- 
taining lamps in various tints. A 
cylinder with an appropriate word- 
ing and stenciled decoration sur- 
rounded the lamp and_ receptacle. 
This was made of paper resembling 
parchment and held by metal paper 
fasteners. These luminous spots of 
color or “high lights” gave life and 
sparkle to the scene. 

The full effect of the picture could 
best be obtained from out of doors 
looking in. The room resembled a 
veritable fairyland, particularly when 
filled with the diners with their 
fancy hats, tossing balloons and 
streamers about. 

An installation of this character 
in one of the Broadway restaurants 
with plate glass windows at street 
level would indeed be a Mecca for 
pleasure seekers along the White 
Way and would serve to show the 
public some of the possibilities of 
light as a decorative medium. 
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Wood, pottery and 
silk—instinctive good 
taste dictated the 
selection of harmoni- 
ous” lighting furni- 
ture for this intimate 
and colorfully un- 
conventional room, 





The Stuff That Lamps Are Made Of 


Whether it be Chiffon or Silk or Parchment or 
Glass, Your Woman Customer Has a Vision for 
Kach, and a Dream for the Fabric of Her Choice 


ABRICS, whether in lamps or 

in dresses, come within a prov- 

ince that is peculiarly woman’s. 
They are ordinarily beyond a mere 
man’s understanding— except it be 
that of our brethren of the silk and 
clothing trades. To a man, the 
woman at his side is dressed in some- 
thing soft and clinging—or very 
fresh and starched and crisp—or 
boyish and trim. More often, the 
impression he really remembers is 
that not her dress, but she herself, is 
soft and clinging—or very fresh and 
starched and crisp—or boyish and 
trim. 

He seldom sees the thing in terms 
of georgette, or gingham, or tweed. 
Not so the woman. She rejoices in 
the effect—but she knows the cause, 
too! 

All of which might seem a far cry 
to the subject of electric lamps and 
lighting fixtures, were it not for the 
fact that fabrics and materials play 
so important a part in a woman’s 
choice of a lamp and lead her some- 
times to selections which make the 
salesman think either that she is, 
plainly, mad, or that he is in the 
wrong calling. That distracted sales- 
man, the other day, for example— 


how could he have known that his 
difficult customer finally selected the 
lamp simply because it had a carved 


jade chain pull that matched an orna-. 


ment on her library table? 

The truth is, a woman buys a lamp 
more for its decorative than for its 
utilitarian value, and her selection is 
governed by her memory-picture of 
the room at home and by her desire 
to buy something that “will look well 
in it.” And she reasons about it 
even less than a man would. The 
difference is that her feeling and 
sense of harmony are more highly 
developed both because of her expe- 
rience in handling fabrics and _ be- 
cause she usually has done the actual 
furnishing and decorating of a home. 


A Difference in “Feeling” 


The materials most used for the 
foundations of lights are wood, 
bronze, brass, copper, pottery, spel- 
ter, glass, marble. At first thought, 
it may seem that the material, after 
all, is of secondary importance—the 
design’s the thing! And, yet, there 
is a difference, and it seems to be 
that certain materials—the metais, 
for example — add a feeling of 
“heaviness” to the room; others, 





such as wood, a touch of lightness. 
For this reason, a woman will choose 
wrought iron, bronze and brass ef- 
fects for the library, den, reception 
room, hall and more formal dining 
room, where their quiet forcefulness 
and solidity add dignity and charm. 
On the other hand, wood and pottery 
make their appeal where an atmos- 
phere of genial intimacy and hospi- 
tality or of delicate refinement is 
desired, as in the less formal dining 
room, living room and bedroom. In 
many rooms, to be sure, the material 
of the foundations of the fixtures 
will be decided by the nature and 
pattern of the walls of the room, as 
planned by the architect or builder. 

Incidentally, to the woman given 
to “period” ideas in home decorating, 
the problem of lighting fixtures is 
much simplified, for even in regard 
to material, different periods have 
their faithfully-to-be-followed pref- 
erences. Wood and compo fixtures 
associate themselves with Gothic and 
Renaissance furniture,—crystal glass 
beads and balls and prisms with 
the Louis’, Queen Anne and the 
Georgian periods,—dull brass with 
the Colonial—hammered old brass 
and hammered old iron with Mission. 
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As between bronze, brass and pot- 
tery, the woman knows little about 
the qualities of these and less about 
their manufacture, but she is quite 
likely to detect the difference be- 
tween a good brass and a poor bronze 
one. She may not appreciate that 
bronze is vastly harder and more 
durable than brass and can thus 
interpret the most delicate outlines 
and designs far more definitely, but 
she has an eye for graceful forms 
and good workmanship and so will 
select them in either metal. And, 
quite likely, she will prefer an old 
blue and white ginger jar or homely 
bean pot to both—if it suits the 
needs of her room! 


Matching the Shade with the 
Room at Home 


But it’s when she comes to con- 
sider the shades for her lamps and 
fixtures that the lighting salesman 
stands helpless. From shade _ to 
shade—from habutai silk to chiffon 
to cretonne to velour—she wanders 
and exclaims and hesitates—conjur- 
ing up in each fabric a new vision of 
the room at home. 


Massiveness and dignity are the keynote of 


this room, with its beamed ceiling and 





China and habutai silk,—these are 
the thoughts that run through her 
mind—are delicate and feminine and 
refined—but they’re a little overdone 
and tiresome when there is so much 
else from which to choose, and the 
richer silks really make much hand- 


somer shades. There’s  taffeta— 
that’s very crisp and cool and 
“smart’’—especially when — striped 


and cleverly plaited much as is her 
own sport skirt. Those beautiful 
printed cottons are much cheaper 
and quite charming and gay—but 
more suited for the country house or 
a quaint old-fashioned room! And 
here are the chiffons—daintiest of all, 
with their layers and layers of softest 
fabric, mysteriously luminous when 
lighted, rainbow-tinted and_ subtly 
toned. But they are too delicate for 
long use. The lace shades are quite 
remarkable—some dignified enough 
for a sitting room, others frothy 
as a ruffled canary. Obviously, one 
must be careful in placing them. And 
finally—the rich brocades, and severe 
but beautiful velours — fabrics for 
spacious drawing rooms and paneled 
halls! 


gigantic fireplace. So a discriminating eye 
rejected the lightness of silk and wood in 


Woman have a delight in the “‘feel’’ 
of fine fabrics which is incompre- 
hensible to men, I suppose — and 
which is one reason why silks re- 
main the most popular material for 
lampshades, in spite of their serious 
handicaps. For certainly, silks are 
not durable—they fade and discolor 
and soil. When one buys glass 
shades, or leather, parchment, metal 
or translucent marble, one buys for 
durability even more than for the 
charm which these others undoubt- 
edly possess. 

Often, too, it’s not the foundation 
fabric of the shade, but the decora- 
tion that catches the woman’s eye. 
Lamp shades usually follow, rather 
tardily, the fashions of the day, as 
just now they are following the vogue 
of “applique.” This is the sewing on 
the plain shade of design motifs cut 
from brocade or figured fabrics. 
Silhouettes and embroidered medal- 
lions appliqued in this way also follow 
the fad. And Batik-dyed lampshades 
are now being sought, just as not 
long ago were the smart tailored- 
looking shades decorated with fruit 
shapes stuffed with cotton. 





favor of the more severe grace yt ec- 
orated parchment, pottery 
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Radio Today Is in the Hands of the 


Electrical Dealer 


Department Stores and Phonograph Dealers Generally Recog- 
nize Their Inability to Handle Servicing Features and Are 


Giving Up Radio Departments. 


But Electrical Dealer Must 


Aggressively Go After Great Home Market for Complete Sets 


HE MERCHANDISING of 

| radio is today back again in the 

hands of the electrical industry 

and the electrical dealer, declared 

Elmer E. Bucher, general sales man- 

ager of the Radio Corporation of 

America, in an address before the 

Electrical Supply Jobbers Association 

at their winter convention in Cleve- 
land. 

Department stores, music stores, 
hardware stores, and other mer- 
chants, all went in for radio during 
the big boom of last spring. But, 
with certain outstanding exceptions, 
the experience of these non-electrical 
stores has been generally unsatisfac- 
tory, most of them have given up the 
sale of radio, and today electrical 
dealers are doing 97 per cent of the 
radio business! 

Such a result was entirely to be 
expected, declares Mr. Bucher, for 
the electrical dealer is the merchant 
best equipped to give the customer 
“service” on his set. Often a set be- 
comes inoperable because of some 
minor trouble involving the simplest 
of repairs,—perhaps merely the 
soldering of a wire or a broken part. 
The non-electrical merchant does not 
understand how to diagnose such 
trouble nor to give this service, and 
in most cases he does not care to mer- 
chandise articles which have such a 
“service come-back.” After an initial 
dip into radio selling, therefore, most 
of these non-electrical concerns have 
given up their radio departments, al- 
though there are a few department 
stores, phonograph dealers, music 
stores, and hardware stores which, 
by organizing capable technical de- 
partments, are still making outstand- 
ing successes in radio. 

While the dealer must have a tech- 
nical man on his staff, it is highly 
desirable to keep this radio expert 
out of contact with and “out of sight 
of” the general public who come into 
the store. For usually the attempts 
of such a radio expert to sell to the 


layman result only in confusing the 
inexperienced prospect with a maze 
of technicalities, leading him to the 
conclusion that a layman can never 
learn to operate a radio set. For this 
reason Mr. Bucher recommends that 
the dealer equip an upstairs “labora- 
tory” or “club-room” for his “radio 
bug” customers, this laboratory to be 
presided over by the technical ex- 
pert. Here all of the local “sharks” 
can gather and layout new circuits 
and hook-ups, and experiment with 
the aid of the expert adviser, while 
the main salesroom downstairs is 
kept clear for the merchandising of 
complete sets to customers who are 
interested only in getting entertain- 
ment out of the other, and want to 
first learn to tune in with a few sim- 
ple adjustments of a switch and a dial. 


Get the Women Interested 


It is in the merchandising of com- 
plete sets that Mr. Bucher sees the 
big future for radio. For every one 
buyer of parts and accessories, there 
are ten thousand prospects for com- 
plete radio sets, he declares. So far 
the sales of radio apparatus have 
been chiefly to boys, both minors and 





he a radio outfit compactly 


enclosed in a _ good-looking, 
finely-finished cabinet which is an 
ornament to the home, and the 
woman will be even a better prospect 
for radio than the man of the house. 
For it is she who does the buying of 
luxury articles and it is she who 
spends long hours in the home each 
day and would most welcome the 
relaxation of radio entertainment. 


“grown-up,” natural-born  experi- 
menters, enthusiasts, schools, insti- 
tutions—a field which obviously will 
soon be saturated. 

But the great possibilities for 
radio sales lie in the homes, and in 
getting the women interested, de- 
clared the speaker. For after all 
the woman is a better prospect for 
radio than the man of the house. The 
woman usually does the household 
buying, of both necessities and lux- 
uries, and it is she who spends long 
hours in the home each day, and 
would welcome the relaxation of radio 
entertainment. The antipathy to 
radio so often shown by women in 
homes where radio sets are installed, 
has been due to the “messy“ assembly 
of wires, batteries, connections and 
parts of the radio outfit as put to- 
gether by the average enthusiast. 

But given good broadcasting, and 
a radio outfit compactly enclosed in 
a good-looking finely-finished cabinet 
which is an ornament to the home in- 
terior, and the woman will be the 
most appreciative prospect for radio, 
thinks Mr. Bucher. To interest her, 
however, there will have to be house- 
to-house demonstrations, and the 
leaving of sets on trial for a few 
days, so that the family can familiar- 
ize itself with the working of radio. 

Recent tendencies toward radio- 
frequency amplification, — making 
possible the use of compact loop 
aerials,—open up tremendous new 
possibilities for such demonstration 
and sale of radio sets, since a loop 
aerial and radio receiver can be set 
up as quickly and simply as moving 
in and starting a small phonograph. 

It is upon this kind of aggressive 
house-to-house demonstration and 
selling that the future of radio will 
depend, insists Mr. Bucher. The 
electrical dealer or any other dealer 
cannot afford simply to sit by and 
idly “wait for something to happen.” 
He must get busy and get his men 
out selling radio sets. 
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The Salesman’s Wife as His 


Business Partner 


From an address by A. E. ROEVER 
President Ohio Electric Company, New York City 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: 

Several times I have had the 
privilege of speaking to one-half of 
our sales force—I mean the male 
half—at our many sales meetings, 
and I also have had the opportunity 
of meeting most of them at the 
office. But I have never before had 
the privilege and the pleasure to 
speak to this other, or better-half, 
of our sales organization, and there- 
fore I feel that I really should have 
several hours for my remarks, for 
I have much to say to you wives. 

Ladies, what are you doing to 
help your husbands each to make 
his business a success? Are you 
looking upon him as a mere adjunct 
to the community, as an average 
man whose duty it is to bring home 
enough money to pay the rent and 
the gas bill and satisfy the grocer 
and the butcher and occasionally 
give you enough money for a new 
dress, while you do the housework 
and the shopping and the washing 
and in the morning, perhaps, wash 
the children’s hands and faces and 
send them to school? 

If this is the case, you no doubt 
are a good wife and he may be a 
good husband, but you are not part- 
ners in business. 

Many a husband here is away 
from home nearly all the week and 
.the wife also has her home duties, 
but her thoughts should be with her 
husband and with his business. 
And as she sweeps or cleans or 
sews or does the family washing, 
her love for her husband creates 
‘thoughts of ambition and of how 
she can advance him in business. 
Therefore, in her spare moments 
she keeps his books and attends to 
his correspondence, because her 
aim is to have her husband advance 
and so she devotes herself entirely 
to him. . 

Do I hear some one say “I cannot 
do this because my husband’s busi- 
ness requires no bookkeeping nor 
correspondence,” or do I hear some- 
one else saying “I would be glad to 
help him but my housework takes 
all my time”? 





No doubt there are a good many 
loyal and faithful wives to whom 
this applies, but nevertheless I say 
to you that all of you can help your 
husband in many ways. 


The Discouragements of a 
Salesman’s Day 


Do all of you realize the dis- 
couragements and obstacles which 
your husband meets in his daily 
work and which he has to over- 
come? Imagine him: going from 
house to house, perhaps carrying a 
cleaner, be the weather fair or foul; 
perhaps the door is slammed in his 
face; perhaps a window in the sec- 
ond floor is opened and a woman 
calls down to him, demanding to 
know his business and after learn- 
ing it curtly informs him that she 
does not want to purchase a 
cleaner; perhaps he works hour 
after hour without success, and the 
prospects which in the morning 
seemed so bright to him have faded 
away into nothing, so that at the 
close of the day he comes home 
tired and discouraged. 

How do you receive him? 

Do you sympathize with him and 
tell him that he had better try some 
other vocation, do you complain at 
his non-success, or do you cheer 
him and tell him that the sun is 
always brightest after a rain, and 
that the darkness will not last long 
and that surely he will have better 
success the next day? Right there 
is where a woman’s part comes in, 





HIS message to the wives 

of the men of his sales | 
| force_was delivered by Mr. | 
| Roever during a get- -together 
meeting of 150 salesmen_ai and | 
their v women- folk at the 
Martinique” Hotel, New” York 
City,” December 6,”and is “here 
reproduced ¥because it™has a 
lesson for the wives of men 
who _ sell in every ; line of the 
electrical field._Editor 



































in helping her husband, and I can 
tell you of many an incident where 
the cheering words of a wife causeu 
the husband to change defeat into 
victory and weakness into strength. 

If you can help to imbue your 
husband with the thought that his 
occupation is as honorable and as 
productive as any other occupation 
and that advancement lies before 
him if he will make this business 
his life work, you have accom- 
plished much. For let me tell you 
that there is big money in selling 
cleaners and that it is a business 
with a future. Right here, at this 
meeting, are men who have been in 
the cleaner business only a few 
years and yet whose net income 
after all expenses have been de- 
ducted is over $5,000 a year. And 
I can introduce you to four gentle- 
men on this floor whose annual net 
income is over $6,000. But it re- 
quires determination and courage 
and industry to accomplish such re- 
sults. And in each case the wife 
can be a wonderful help in en- 
couraging her husband. 


The Salesman Is Not Master 
of His Time 


Your husband cannot always be 
on time for his meals. He may 
have been delayed by a demonstra- 
tion; it may have been necessary 
for him to call upon a prospective 
customer, or some other good valid 
reason may have kept him past the 
hour set for his dinner. Therefore, 
do not scold him if the potatoes are 
dry or if the gravy is cold, for the 
average husband does not deliber- 
ately come to his meals late. And 
no doubt most of you will remem- 
ber the old saying that if you want 
to have a contented husband “Feed 
the brute.” 

Now, again, your husband may be 
compelled to go out nights on dem- 
onstrations, and there it is your 
duty to encourage him again, al- 
though it may mean for you a 
lonely evening. But it is part of 
his business to meet somebody 
else’s husband and sell him a 
cleaner where the wife could not 
put over the sale. Encourage him 
in this also. 

This is about the extent of what 
I can tell you in the limited time 
allotted to me, but I need not tell 
you of other ways where common 
sense will show you how you can 
assist your husband in making his 
work a success. 
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Training the Men Who Ring the Bells 


OME night when you come 
home you'll find it’s happened. 


Your wife will seize you by the 
arm and lead you into the kitchen. 


She will demand that you look 
around and see what’s new. You 
will swing an inventorial glance 


around until you strike it, over the 
table. There hanging up in a neat 
row you'll see a collection of eleven 
different varieties of brush—bottle 
cleaning brushes, potato buffing 
brushes and sink brushes. Later 
when you step into the bath room to 
wash up you’ll find a new shampooing 
brush with a few yards of rubber 
tubing fast to it. One of those house- 
to-house brush salesmen has been, 
seen and collected. 


Training Starts with Selection 


They do a good job, those boys. 
Ringing doorbells is the first step. 
3ut after the door is opened they are 
able to step inside and sell in such a 
way that they leave with an order 
and an opening to come back with 
more goods later on. 

Ask a district manager for such a 
company how he trains his men and 
he’ll smile and tell you that you have 
to get your men first. Good training 
starts with selection. 

In the first place, it is always 
better to get local men. If you want 
a salesman to work in Tomkins 
County, hire a man who has always 
lived there. 

There are three good reasons for 
this. First, he has lots of friends, 
and through them can get splendid 
entrees to many others. 

Second, he is more careful of his 
conduct, appearance and reputation 
in his home field. As one Eastern 
sales manager puts it, “Mrs. Grundy 
is a mighty fine influence for keeping 
an upstanding young man standing 
up!”’ Two hundred miles from home 
a young fellow may let down a little. 
But where folks all know him and his 
family, it’s easier to play a high class 
game. 

Third, young men are strong for 
the associations they have formed 
and young men are the most success- 
ful type for door-to-door sales. They 
are unhappy away from their friends 
and clubs and familiar amusements. 
And an unhappy man is an easy 
target for discouragement. 





Once you get the right men in- 
terested in a selling job in their own 
stamping ground, the next step is to 
sell them thoroughly on the integrity 
and solidity first, of your house, and 
then of your products. When the 
principal facts about the products 
have been covered and the desirable 
men lined up, they are often sent out 
with an experienced salesman. 

It is understood that the student 
is to say absolutely nothing during 
the interviews with prospects. If he 
is asked a question he answers it, 
and subsides. The student watches 
the salesman, not the prospect, dur- 
ing the sale, and is free to ask ques- 
tions afterward. An _ interesting 
fact in connection with this method 
of instruction is that good salesmen 
find that the presence of a student 
at their interviews increases rather 
than diminishes their daily business. 
And it’s the best way to learn. 

Most of the star house-to-house 
men are paid on a straight commis- 
sion basis. This plan usually works 
out well provided the arrangement 
is liberal enough to allow the men 
to make a good income. Most of 
the big houses that employ direct 








Whether You Have | or 100 
Outside Men, These Points 
Are Worth Thinking About: 


1. Get men who live in the 
territory where they are to sell. 

2. Let them feel the thrill of a 
sale soon after their training 
starts. 

3. Make crew managers re- 
sponsible for success of their 
men. 

4. Find ways to give good 
outside men more responsibility. 

5. Give a man sympathetic 
help the minute he shows signs 
of going stale. 

6. Let the salesman be present 
when deliveries are made to his 
customers. 

7. Give them printed helps as 
“inside stuff,’’ rather than as 
“educational material.’ 











salesmen take the attitude that the 
outside man is a higher class busi- 
ness producer than the fellow who 
has the store atmosphere to work 
with and whose customers come to 
him. The outside man, as a rule, has 
more initiative, more self-reliance 
and more resourcefulness in meeting 
objections than the fellow behind the 
counter, and he expects a higher 
compensation per hour. 


How to Keep Him After 
You Get Him 


He isn’t always going to be a 
house-to-house salesman — this man 
who sells at front doors today. 
Firms that are most successful in 
keeping him happy are the ones that 
provide for his growth and show 
him where he can find a bigger job 
when he is ready for it. 

One district manager in Chicago 
says that as long as a salesman feeis 
that he is growing he will stick on 
his job. Making him feel that way 
can be accomplished with classes or 
conferences at the store, by regular 
selling chats with his crew leader or 
store manager and by paying him 
cash for giving evening lectures to 
green salesmen when he gets far 
enough along in his development to 
make such a plan effective. 

During the first two weeks with a 
house, the new salesman passes 
through a critical period. If he 
sticks through it, he can usually be 
counted on to stay put for another 
month or so. Direct sales companies 
find that it pays to require an initial 
investment from new men, either in 
time or money or both. Then they 
go through their training with an 
added sense of its value and start 
their productive work with a stake 
in the game. “Make them feel,” - 
Says one manager, “that it’s per- 
fectly fair to make them ante before 
they can draw cards.” 

This initial investment is some- 
times provided for by charging the 
new man $40 or $50 for his sales 
outfit, or for his tuition in the sales 
course. Usually this is repaid to the 
man after he has closed a certain 
amount of business. Few men will 
easily leave a new occupation which 
they have thought enough of, to in- 
vest some money in it. 

Another plan is to make him spend 
a certain number of hours a day 
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with the store, or with an outside 
man, during which time the student 
receives no pay at all. 


Right at the start its a fine idea 
to forestall the attack of ‘‘side-line- 
itis’ to which the new salesman is 
subject. Tell him in the preliminary 
training talks why it won’t pay him 
to take on some attractive patent 
potato peelers, stove polishers and 
apple core ejectors to spring on the 
housewife if the large appliances do 
not go so well. No man can carry 
a side line and do real justice to 
himself and his store, though almost 
every salesman feels the temptation 
to try it. 


Making Good Talkers into 
Good Closers 


It often happens that after a man 
has absorbed his preliminary train- 
ing and has begun to bring in a few 
orders, his business fails to increase 
as it should. Investigation will 
often show that such a man is a fine 
talker, but a poor closer. Treatment 
prescribed for such cases is a little 
more student work under an expe- 
rienced salesman who has shown 
marked skill as a closer. In addition, 
a few talks with the boss about how 
to wind up a sales talk with the 
desired action will usually help con- 
siderably. 

One organization that sells in 
large volume by front door solicita- 





EPUTATION, wails opular 
advertisin a ity, p pu dis- | 
plays help sell goods. But the | 
| trick that swells the sales curve | 
and puts electrical goods across | 
is bare-handed house-to-house | 
selling. Residence selling is 
being developed not only with 


electrical lines but in the 
merchandising of kitchen | 
brushes, women’s wear, auto- | 


mobile accessories and magazine 
subscriptions. And here are some 
live practical pointers from other 
fields on training and handling 
the men. 











tion sets aside one day each week 
for deliveries. During the other 
days the salesmen concentrate on 
taking orders. The men are able to 
promise delivery definitely, and the 
chances of finding the purchaser at 
home are greatly increased. This is 
a great advantage with electric 
appliances for it enables the sales- 
man to be sure that his new cus- 
tomer gets a simple explanation of 
the use of her new device before she 
begins to use it. 
There seems to be 
value in the systematic canvassing 
of a given territory. A man who is 
selling in the apartment house dis- 
trict of an Eastern city calls on all 
of his prospects in rotation, :and 


considerable 


when he had covered his territory 
twice he found that it took him just 
about a month to make the rounds. 
Now he tells each person he calls on 
that he will be back in thirty days. 
This has two advantages, he finds. 
First, his customers will wait for 
him before buying and, second, they 
regard him as a reliable merchant 
simply because he is coming at 
regular intervals. This particular 
salesman is building up a business 
and a resultant income that would 
cpen the eyes of some of the counter 
clerks who look down on outside men 
as “peddlers.” 


Don’t Call Helps 
“Educational Material” 


Booklets, letters and pamphlets 
designed to help outside men to in- 
crease their earnings are fine things. 
“But,” says a territory manager in 


Connecticut who uses them effec- 
tively, “for the love of Pete don’t 
talk about ‘educating’ your men. 
You might just as well try to sell 


Mustapha Kemal the idea of peace 
with Greece by offering to save his 
soul. When you use printed helps, 
tell the boys that you have a few 
booklets that have been used by a 
couple of star men in another terri- 
tory. Offer to let the boys read the 
stuff if they want to. Don’t force 
it on them. Don’t worry! They’ll 
grab at it then.” 





“Floor of Diamonds” at Tacoma Electric Show, Made with Mica Particles 




















One-fourth of the population of 
of Tacoma, Wash., attended the city’s elec- 
trical exposition during September. The 
records showed that 28,970 people visited 
the vacant industrial building on Dock 
Street, about five blocks from the business 
center, which housed the show. Evergreens 
and autumn decorations relieved the build- 


the city 


ing of its plainness, while an ingenious and 
effective floor covering was secured by 
sprinkling mica profusely over a covering 
of sawdust each evening. The building was 
strung with electric lights which set the 
mica particles to shimmering, producing a 
scintillating effect which aroused much fa- 
vorable interest and comment. 


The streets leading to the exposition 
building were strung with lights A sing! 
door was maintained for both entrance and 
exit, the result being that visitors made the 
entire round of the building be for leaving 
whereas under other circumstance they 
might have overlooked the less ucce ib] 


sections. 
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Ten Points to Remember When You Write an Ad 


SK ten men whether brains are 

A a factor in advertising, and 

nine of them will answer, 
“No!” 

Ad-writing, they will say, is some- 
thing to be done hurriedly, while 
the boy from the newspaper office is 
standing at your elbow waiting for 
copy. 

You should insert such ads in 
publications that are represented by 
your friends, without regard to their 
papers’ circulation, quality of sub- 
scribers or influence. Don’t bother 
to read proof—you probably won’t 
have time anyway, if you put off 
writing the ad until the last minute. 

Use old cuts, preferably those that 
have been doing duty as _ paper- 
weights. on your desk for a few 
months. 

But on no account, says the aver- 
age man, on no account mix any 
brains with your advertising. Suc- 
cess might overtake you if you do, 
and you know how dangerous success 
is—gives men the swelled head, leads 
’em to buy automobiles which some 
day may run away and kill them, and 
if you are successful the tax collector 
gets most of it anyway. So keep 
brains out of your advertising. Play 
safe. 


Mixing Brains with Ad “Copy” 


That is the policy of most electrical 
dealers if one may judge by their 
published advertising, and in effect 
it sums up the advice of many half- 
baked “experts.” But while this 
brainless method appears to have the 
indorsement of the majority, one may 
make bold to question whether such 
a policy is, after all, the best. Is 
there any real argument to advance 
against sane, logical, thoughtful ad 
copy? Can we not afford to risk at 
least a tentative experiment in mix- 
ing brains with advertising? 

An electrical specialty firm in 
Cleveland has cast precedent to the 
winds and is making such an experi- 
ment. The chief men of this concern 
came together one day and asked 
themselves why, after all, they were 
paying out some eight thousand dol- 
lars a year under the guise of ad- 
vertising. What do we think we are 
accomplishing ?—what really do we 
want to accomplish? — were their 
questions to each other. 

As a result of this inquiry they 
listed up the things which it seemed 
desirable that their advertisements 


should do. 
analyzed it: 

1. Show the trade name of the 
appliance advertised. 

In order to take advantage of the 
national advertising done by manu- 
facturers of the goods handled, and 
to enhance the prestige of such trade 
names locally. If the manufacturer 
uses a special type or lettering for 
his trade name, reproduce it. 

2. Show a picture of the appliance 
advertised. 

This is especially desirable when 
the appliance has some individual 
characteristic which a small picture 
will disclose. The purpose of pictur- 
ing an appliance is to emphasize its 
salient features and to visualize in 
the prospective purchaser’s mind the 
arguments presented in the copy. 

3. Emphasize the dealer’s own 
name, slogan or trade insignia 
equally with that of any product 
advertised. 

The merchandise is secondary to 
the store, therefore keep the store, 
its service, location, reliability and 
other advantages always before the 
prospective customer. There is a 
vast difference between advertising 
“Stetson Hats, for sale by Brown,” 
and advertising “Brown, the hatter, 


Here is the way they 


sells only the best: that is why he 
sells Stetson Hats.” 

4. Support the store’s house-to- 
house salesmen. 

It is necessary, in order to get the 
maximum results from house-to-house 
salesmen that they be raised above 
the “agent” class, against whom 
many women have a strong prejudice. 

5. Develop public confidence in all 
merchandise sold by the store as well 
as the item or items specifically men- 
tioned in individual advertisements. 

While it would seem obvious that 
we should establish the fact that 
we are headquarters for everything 
electrical, the point is frequently 
overlooked. Allow no ad to be 
printed without this fact being made 
plain. 

In each advertisement, give con- 
sideration to the following five 
points: (1) advantages of this class 
of appliance; (2) advantages of this 
specific make or brand of such appli- 
ance; (3) price and terms of pay- 
ment; (4) demonstrations; (5) spe- 
cific inducement to lead the prospec- 
tive customer to take immediate 
action. 

All of these points need not be 
mentioned or even suggested in every 
advertisement; the purpose in listing 
them is to have before the ad-writer 
a reminder of the possible scope of 
his effort. 





“Well Lighted is Half Furnished”—and a Sketch that 
Graphically Proves It 
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If the housewife today knows lamps, and 
actually knows more about the decorative 
possibilities of light than about any other 
one element in the furnishing of her home 
—that fact is largely the result of just 
such advertising and educational work as 
are represented in the above sketch. The 
picture was inspired by the slogan, “Well 
Lighted Is Half Furnished,” and has been 
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wide 
Development Association of Wisconsin, in 


given publicity by the Electrical 


newspaper advertising and leaflets. It 
graphically illustrates the extent to which 
a room looks “furnished” with nothing but 
well-chosen lamps and fixtures in it—and 
conversely, by suggestion,; how barren 42 
furnished room could be without any 


lamps at all. 
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“Notice the Lighting Equipment” 


The New Slogan of the Associated Lighting Indus- 
tries—Its Wide Adaptability to Lighting Installations 


By CHARLES H. HOFRICHTER 


Secretary National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 


BOVE is the new slogan of 
A“ associated lighting-fixture 
bodies. Not only is it pos- 

sible to use this slogan in connec- 
tion with lighting fixtures and glass- 


ware, but it can be put to good use 
with architects and owners. In 


practically every stage of building 
the lighting man must be on the job. 
The first is the “roughing in” of the 
wiring system. This gives the op- 
portunity for the contractor-dealer 
to call the attention of the public to 
“Notice the Lighting Equipment” in 


wiring installations and equipment. 

It also presents possibilities to 
wiring device manufacturers. They 
can call the attention of the public 
to “Notice the Lighting Equipment” 
and see that certain receptacles, 
fittings, sockets, switch plates, etc., 
are used in the lighting system. 

One striking feature of this slo- 
gan is its comprehensiveness for use 
with the products of the entire 
lighting industry. Its lack of par- 
tiality to any particular branch or 
phase of lighting, is another factor, 
and, of course, it stimulates thought 
on lighting systems in general. 





Notice 
Notice 
Notice 


the Lighting Equipment—In Your Home 
the Lighting Equipment—In Your Theatre 
the Lighting Equipment—In Your ,Office 


Notice the Lighting Equipment—In Your Favorite 
Store 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—In Your Friend’s 
Home 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—At Your Neighbors 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—In Show Windows 


Notice the Lighting Equipment—In Your Church 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—In Your School 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—On Your Streets 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—At Your Bank 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Planned by Stevens 
the Decorator 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Installed by Alex- 
ander the Electrical Contractor 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Purchased 
Simon the Dealer 

Look Up—Notice the Lighting Equipment 

When Housecleaning—Notice the Lighting Equip- 
ment 

When Repapering—Notice the Lighting Equipment 

When Buying Furniture—Notice the Lighting Equip- 
ment 

When Shopping at Brown’s—Notice the Lighting 
Equipment—Installed by Jones 

Crowds Go Where Lights Glow—Notice the Lighting 
Equipment 

Clean Up, Paint Up, Light Up—Notice 
the Lighting Equipment 

Notice the Lighting Equipment — See 
that It Decorates 

Notice the Lighting Equipment — See 
that It Harmonizes 

Notice the Lighting Equipment — See 
that It is a Part of the Furnishings 

Notice the Lighting Equipment — See 
that It is Warm and Inviting 

Notice the Lighting Equipment — See 
that It is “Kept Fit” 

Notice the Lighting Equipment — See 
that It Does Not Glare at You 

If you buy from “Paul,” folks will— 
Notice the Lighting Equipment 

If they are made by “David,” people will 
—Notice the Lighting Equipment 

If they bear our trade-mark folks will 
—Notice the Lighting Equipment 


from 


facturers, 
traveling 
during 





Secretary Charles H. 


richter of the National Coun- 
cilof Lighting Fixture manu- 
who 
over the 
recent 
dressing meetings of fixture 
men on the slogan 
the Lighting Equipment.” 


If they are poorly finished people cannot help but— 
Notice the Lighting Equipment 

If they are cheaply constructed folks will not fail to— 
Notice the Lighting Equipment 

If’ your house is properly equipped, your friends 
will—Notice the Lighting Equipment 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Know When It is 
Right! 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Does It Promote 
Health and Comfort? 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Paint with Light 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—The Warm Com- 
fortable Glow of Winter 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Light Right 

Notice the Lighting Equinment—From Sun-glow to 
any Color of the Rainbow 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Furnish Right— 
Adjusted Light 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Wherever You Go 

Ask the architect to particularly—Notice the Light- 
ing Equipment 

In the early stages of building—Notice the Lighting 
Equipment 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—See that Fixture 
Receptacles are Installed 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Good Service is 
Rendered When Longfellow Sockets are Used 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Good Glass Gives 
Finish and Tone 

Notice the Lighting Equipment-—Field’s 
toggle switches and switch plates 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Con- 
duit fittings are used 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—-Good 
Glass Enhances its Value 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Good 
Glass Softens and Mellows the Light 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Get a 
Pleasing Tone with Diffusing Glass 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—That 
“Homey” Effect with Proper Glass 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—A man 
rarely builds a house more than once 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—The 
most important furnishings of the home 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—Dis- 
crimination in Lighting Furnishings 

Notice the Lighting Equipment—lIt en- 
hances the Home 


Hof- 


has been 
country 
months, ad- 


“Notice 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


P rsa study of present electrical-inspection functions 
should be made, to the end of revising or reshaping present 
inspection methods which are now sometimes charged as acting 
as a brake on progress in the art—and placing these responsibili- 
ties in the hands of men sympathetic with the aims of the electri- 
cal industry and appreciative of its coming development as a vast 
agency for the benefit of mankind. 


(For a complete 
platform for the 
52 and 53.) 


statement of “Electrical 


Merchandising’s” 
electrical industry, see 


February, 1922, pages 





Opportunity— 
Where Does She Lurk? 


EN and women flock to big cities to make their 

fortunes. The small-town man dreams of what 
he might have done if he had gone to the metropolis. 
The traveling salesman hops from one big place to the 
next, thinking that only there can the business be found. 
But consider this: 

Thirty-three per cent of the automobiles are in towns 
of 1,000 and under; twenty-two per cent of the auto- 
mobiles are in towns of 1,000 to 5,000; twenty per cent 
of the automobiles are in towns of 5,000 to 50,000; 
sixteen per cent of the automobiles are in towns of 
50,000 to 500,000; nine per cent of the automobiles are 
in towns of 500,000 or over. 

Automobiles are bought by people who live in homes. 
These same people purchase other comforts for these 
homes. Therefore the market for electric washing 
machines, wiring machines, refrigerators, dish washers, 
vacuum cleaners and complete equipment of fans and 
heating appliances will be found to be distributed in 
much the same proportions—allowing for the fact that 
cars are sold in a few villages where there is no electric 
power. The point is this, however, that opportunity in 
selling the comforts of electric service need not be 
sought in cities. It waits in every big and little town 
where there is electricity at hand. And the smaller 
the town the better the selling seems to be. 





One Flatiron Every Ten Days 


CAREFUL COMPUTATION of the flatiron mar- 

ket shows that each dealer—including the non- 
electrical stores—-averages to sell one iron every ten 
days—three a month, to be exact. Of course the pro- 
gressive electrical dealer sells many times this ratio, 
but still these average figures apply to iron-selling out- 
lets of all kinds. 

The flatiron is the commonest of electrical appliances. 
It is generally the first appliance on the stock list of the 
merchant starting into the electrical business, and the 
first appliance purchased by the housewife. It is, with- 
out question, the best of all socket appliances as a 
revenue producer for the central station. 

Yet probably three million of the seven million Ameri- 


can homes wired for electricity are still without flat- 
irons—-and each dealer who handles them averages to 
sell only three a month. 

What’s the matter with the electric flatiron, the most 
widely used electrical appliance? 

Or can it be that there is something the matter with 
the way we sell them? 

Whatever the trouble, the three-a-month average 
stands as a very serious indictment of our ability to 
“put over” the electrical idea. 





Cutting Down the Costs 
and Wastes in Business 


CONOMIC waste is a crime. Does the average trade 

association in America believe it? Probably it 
would be hard to find in the United States a more suc- 
cessful trade organization than the Southern California 
Fruit Growers’ Association. This association has 
never attempted to influence prices, leaving that entirely 
to the law of supply and demand. The success of this 
association, rather, is laid to the fact that it has ccn- 
centrated its activities on cutting down costs and wastes 
in the distribution of its members’ products. Surely 
here is one association that is living up to a big oppor- 
tunity. If all trade associations would go and do like- 
wise there would be fewer cases for federal action, and 
less waste in national resources. 


























Let’s Make Electric Meters 
Talk United States 


WE were not all electrical men electric watt hour 
meters would make us laugh. 

Picture in your mind calling a taxi cab and finding 
the register on the taximeter showing the total number 
of miles the car had run since it was made. 

To determine the fare, before you start the chauffeur 
would first have to read four little dials (running in 
opposite directions), and write down the mileage total. 
Then when you arrived at your destination he would 
read the dials again and with pencil and paper subtract 
the first total from the second. If he was a good hand 
at arithmetic he would then proceed to convert his 
figures into dollars and find out how much you owed 
him, and you could check his readings and his calcula- 
tions if you wished. 

It would be easier and quicker probably to walk. 

The electric meter looks just about as complicated 
and annoying as that to the average householder in 
his home. When will somebody make the move and 
start making our meter dials talk United States and 
read direct in dollars? 
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Building and Bustling 


HERE is danger in too much hullabaloo about 

selling. We are hardly safe in trusting our future 
to the sur-charged sales stimulator who spits sparks 
and cracks out commands to “Get the order! Do it 
now! Sell ’em something more! Atta boy! Sell ’em 
or slaughter ’em! Make it snappy! Bam! Zowie-ee! 
Yow!” 

That sort of hectic exhortation may whoop up the 
electrical merchants’ sales for a certain length of time, 
in certain peculiar territories and under certain un- 
natural conditions, but there’s about as much nutriment 
in such methods as in a jug of moonshine. 

We must remember, when planning and conducting 
a sales “campaign,” that real and permanent business 
consists of building, not of bustling. 





The Real Job for Laeal Associations 


N MOST every city there are associations of electrical 

contractors and dealers. Some do good work. Some 
do nothing. But for all of them waits a real job of 
service to their members and the industry that never 
has been attempted or considered, in so far as is known 
—the job of getting more and better men into the 
business. 

Good men make good competitors, and nobody ever 
need be afraid of good competitors for good competi- 
tion helps. Therefore the local electrical association 
should go a step farther than merely trying to promote 
good will and harmony and maintain fair practices in 
the trade. It should actively strive to bring able 


young men into the business, that there may be more 
competition of the right kind and more good men 
engaged in the constructive development of more and 
better market. This kind of competition will, of course, 
take business away from weak men, the careless men, 
and the contractors and dealers who are doing but a 
half job and holding the electrical business back in 
their community. But it will help the others who are 
playing the game according to the economic laws and 
by making a success of their profession and their lives, 
helping expand the industry. 





Spectacular Stunts vs. Practical Service 


FEW YEARS ago men were induced to buy autos 

of the makes that won races and hill-climbs. The 
car that could round a hairpin curve at ninety miles an 
hour without killing both driver and mechanician was 
adjudged to have some peculiar merit. At least, the 
gullible fell for it. 

More recently the same method of sale has been over- 
common in the electric appliance field. We demonstrate 
that cleaners can pick up paving bricks, that washers 
can accommodate hair nets and horse blankets, that 
ironers can smooth anything from point lace to the 
topography of Thibet. All of which is very, very 
foolish. 

For women are fast learning the difference between 
spectacular demonstrations and practical service. More 
especially the women’s magazines are learning this dif- 
ference, and are warning their readers to beware of the 
salesman or merchant who relies upon stunts to sel! 
appliances. 





A Department-Store Execu- Ployed to service and look after the 
device, long after it is sold. House- when it is necessary for the central sta- 


tive’s Comments on the 


I believe that the day is passing 





Gilchrist Figures 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising : 

I have read with great interest the 
article by John F. Gilchrist, “Policies 
in Merchandising Electrical Appli- 
ances,” published in your November 
issue, and consider this one of the 
most clear, complete and reasonable 
statements of facts on this subject 
that I have ever seen. 

It would appear upon first glance 
that the percentage of cost for doing 
this class of business, mentioned by Mr. 
Gilchrist; viz. 374 per cent on sales, is 
rather high and it is more than the 
average cost of handling general house- 
hold business. It should be borne in 
mind however that this particular 
branch of household merchandising is 
much more expensive than the selling 
of ordinary and standard household 
wares. Electrical devices do not sell 
themselves; expert and trained sales- 
men are required, expensive and per- 
sistent demonstrations are necessary, 
more time is required to make the sale 
as the prospective purchaser must be 
convinced of the value, utility and 
durability of the device. 

After the sale is made it is often 
necessary to send an expert to the 
home to demonstrate and instruct the 
user, otherwise the article may be re- 
turned. Skilled mechanics must be em- 





hold canvassing is necessary, which is 
slow and costly, many dealers paying 
as much as 124, 15 and 20 per cent to 
the solicitor. On large articles such as 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
ranges, etc., probably 90 per cent of 
the sales made are on the instalment 
plan, adding greatly to the capital in- 
vested as well as increasing office help 
and losses from bad accounts. 


Mr. Gilchrist’s Figures Are Approxi- 
mately Correct 


Considering all of the above facts it 
seems quite probable that the cost of 
selling electrical appliances is at least 
5 to 74 per cent more than on the gen- 
eral run of household goods, and if so, 
the percentage as named by Mr. Gil- 
christ is not far from correct. 





“Knowledge of the exact cost of handling 
merchandise would . . . solve most of 
the difficulties that beset the merchant and 
would eliminate much of the disagreeable 
and unfair competition that is carried on 
through ignorance.” 


tion to sell this class of equipment, 
and that the regular dealer can serve 
the public and the power company 
much better than any one else. If the 
central stations would follow the well 
defined plan as laid down by Mr. Gil- 
christ, I feel sure the result would be 
beneficial to all concerned and that the 
business would fall naturally where it 
belongs—with the regular dealer—who 
would then be able to work on a proper 
margin of profit and would push sales 
in a most effective as well as profitable 
manner. 

It seems to me that the most impor- 
tant note struck by Mr. Gilchrist in 
his article is—that the central station 
as well as all dealers should install ac- 
counting systems that will show the 
exact cost of handling merchandise. 
Knowledge thus attained could be used 
to solve most of the difficulties that, be- 
set the merchant and would eliminate 
much of the disagreeable and unfair 
competition that is carried on through 





ignorance. C. A. PARMELEE, 
Vice-president, 
Dohrmann Commercial Company. 
Nathan-Dohrmann Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Parmelee-Dohrmann Company, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. W. Dimond & Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Howell-Dohrmann Company, Oakland, Calif, 


Trinkler-Dohrmann Company 
San Jose, Calif. 
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Selling Radio Sets on 
Kasy Payments 


The Pittsburgh Radio & Appliance 
Company, Inc., of 112 Diamond 
Street, Pittsburgh, has begun the 
sale of radio outfits on the easy pay- 
ment plan. To the ordinary retail 
price of the radio outfit, according to 
Max Hirsch, treasurer, ten per cent 
is added for this service. Thus a 
$125 set carries an additional charge 
of $12.50, making a total price to the 
customer of $137.50. Under this in- 
stallment plan the Underwriters 
Service Company of Pittsburgh, 
which finances these purchases, 
makes the requirement that 25 per 
cent of the purchase price be paid as 
a first payment and the balance 
within six months’ time. 





Don’t Rate Radio Receiver 
Sensitivity in Ohms 


“Yes, this is a very sensitive re- 
ceiver. It has a resistance of four 
thousand ohms.” This is a sales talk 
that many clerks in radio shops give 
to unwary purchasers of headsets. 
In doing so, they not only show their 
ignorance concerning headphone con- 
struction and design, but they help 
to create an impression that is en- 
tirely wrong. They are responsible 
for the notion that the sensitivity 
of a headset is indicated by the 
resistance of the receivers. 

In commenting upon this, F. 
Dietrich, president of C. Brandes, 
Inc., points out, “This policy of 
selling headsets on the strength of 
their resistance is wrong and should 
be discouraged by dealers. It not 
only hoodwinks a badly mis-informed 
public but it is a gross injustice to 
manufacturers who, for sound tech- 
nical reasons, do not wish to carry 
the direct-current resistance of their 
headsets to such a high value. One 
might just as well measure the 
horsepower of an automobile by the 
size of its carburetor. The average 
two-thousand ohm headset is as 
sensitive and in many eases more so 
than the receiver with a resistance 
of four thousand ohms. Radio re- 
ceivers should be rated by their im- 
pedance. This impedance varies, of 
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course, with the frequency of the 
current. We have taken as a stand- 
ard one thousand cycles and at this 
frequency our headsets have an im- 
pedance of 22,000 ohms. It has been 
found that this is the resistance of 
the average crystal or tube circuit. 
This in itself, however, does not guar- 
antee the efficiency of a headset since 
there are many other requirements 
and features that determine the 
operating efficiency and sensitivity 
of a radio headset.” 





Sell the Furniture Refinisher 
an Electric Sander 


Here is a machine adapted to the 
sandpapering and_ “refinishing of 


tables, benches and school desks, and 
to the polishing of wood, marble and 
It can also be used 


other surfaces, 











The work that this machine will do is said 
to equal the hand work of ten people. The 
cost of operation averages four cents an 
hour—two cents for electricity and two 
cents for the service of attachments. 


for the scrubbing of tables, work 
benches, blocks, etc., in candy fac- 
tories, institutions, meat shops, can- 
ning factories and other places re- 
quiring unusual sanitary conditions. 

This utility bench type sanding 
and polishing machine is equipped 
with a one-third horse power motor 
and weighs approximately fifty 
pounds. It operates the sanding and 
polishing attachments at a circular 
speed of 208 revolutions per minute. 
It is easily connected to a base-plug 
or an electric light socket. 





The DeLuxe Radio 
Control Desk 


To introduce radio into the finest 
homes, the A. P. Merchant Company, 
Boston, Mass., is now distributing a 
radio control desk retailing at $1,000, 
which does away with all exposed 
wiring and adds a piece of furniture 
to the residence which meets the 
highest requirements of taste. The 
new product is manufactured by the 
Merchant Radio Control Desk Com- 
pany, Boston, and is sold in a num- 
ber of period styles. Control panels 
for any of the higher-grade standard 
sets are installed on the front of the 
desk. Fifteen of these sets were sold 
at the recent Boston Radio Show. 
With the exception of the control 
panel, all the equipment of the desk 
is concealed. 





Sell Electric Soldering Irons 
to the Homes! 


The Admirable Tinker could be 
the popular name of an electrical 
tool that has appeared in the house- 
hold recently to perform numbers 
of small jobs, such as taking out the 
leaks of rusty pans and pails, metal 
handles made firm, pot covers sup- 
plied with knobs, spouts of teakettles 
replaced, and hundreds of other little 
jobs that await the solderer in every 
home. The electric soldering iron 
is built like an ordinary iron with 
an extension cord to connect it to the 
outlet. It holds intense heat and by 
its shape and ease of handling can 
reach into corners and joints of metz! 
and cement them perfectly. 
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Specify an Enclosing Globe Large Enough for the Lamp 


By C. H. 


There is one form of trade abuse 
today in lighting installations that 
tends to jeopardize the cause of good 
lighting. This is the practice of sell- 
ing an enclosing globe too small for 
the size'of the lamp inside, and is 
usually the result of cut-price com- 
petition. One dealer will bid on a 
14-in. enclosing unit to be used with 
a 200-watt lamp. Another dealer will 
come along and in order to beat the 
price will quote on a 10-in. enclosing 
unit for the same lamp. Where a 
200-watt gas-filled lamp is used in a 
10-in. enclosing unit, the brightness 
of the globe goes up to an undesir- 
able point. The unit is then, in an 


FERRIS 


illuminating sense, “on dangerous 
ground,” for enclosing globes are 
primarily used to decrease bright- 
ness by spreading a given amount of 
light over a given area instead of 
crowding it in a small one. 

To insure satisfaction the follow- 
ing standard practice of specifying 
an enclosing globe large enough for 
the lamp should be adhered to: 


WATTAGE OF LAMP DIAMETER OF GLOBE 


100 10 inch 
150 1 
200 14" 
300 16> * 
500 18 “ 
(Note: The diameters apply to squat 


and stalactites alike, when the diameter is 
not greater than twice the overall length.) 





Radio for City Fire 


Alarm System 


A new market for radio equipment 
is suggested by the recent experi- 
ments carried out at the interna- 
tional convention of Fire Chiefs held 
in San Francisco during August. At 
this time a fire truck was equipped 
with radio receiving apparatus and 
sent out into the city streets. A 200- 
watt radiophone broadcasting sta- 
tion which had been installed in the 
convention hall, sent out an alarm, 
which was received both by the cen- 
tral fire station, also equipped with 
radiophones, and by the moving 
truck. 

Equipment sent out by the station 
and the truck itself met at the place 
of the supposed fire. 

The radio has been permanently 
adopted by the San Francisco fire 
department as a feature of its serv- 
ice—and the possibility of equipping 
all trucks with apparatus so that 
they may receive instructions when 
on the city streets suggests a field 
of some dimensions in every city of 
over 25,000 inhabitants. 





Radio in Mine Rescue Work 


Experiments with a radio receiv- 
ing set are being conducted on one 
of the mine rescue cars of the 
Bureau of Mines. The results thus 
far show that messages can be re- 
ceived just as clearly when the car 
is in motion as when it is at rest. 
An effort is being made to establish 
whether the radio has a practical ap- 
plication on mine-rescue cars. Ow- 
ing to the fact that these cars are 
almost always out of immediate 
touch by telephone and telegraph, it 


is believed that information as to 
mine accidents could be sent them 
more quickly by radio. A plan also 
is under consideration whereby the 
radio could be used in connection 
with first-aid training when the 
classes are being taught on the car. 


At certain district headquarters, 
there would be some advantage if 
lectures on safety work and accident- 
prevention methods could be broad- 
casted. The lecture then would be 
available not only to the classes on 
the cars but to classes being trained 
elsewhere and to mines equipped 
with receiving sets. 





A Dot-and-Dash Border for 
the Radio “Ad”’ 


You can make a border of dots and 
dashes around your advertising of 
radio equipment, using the code to 
spell out an additional selling mes- 
sage. Above—or opposite—each let- 
ter in code have the letter it repre- 
sents so those unfamiliar with the 
code will get the idea. The Common- 
wealth Edison Electric Shops in Chi- 
cago had this message as a border 
for a 3-column 9-in, advertisement: 

“Telephone Receiving Sets Low 
Prices—Clear Mellow Tones—Loud 
Speaker Horns for Home Concerts— 
Easy to Tune In.” 





«‘Visitez Notre Salle D’Echantillons!”’’ Is Invitation 
of Montreal Firm to Its Fixture Salon 


Up in the old city of Montreal where French 
is almost as much the language of the 





street as is English, signs are usually 
printed in both tongues, and the placards 
throughout the salesrooms of the Canadian 
Electrical Supply Company, Limited, 165 
Craig Street, West, calling attention to thie 
firm’s new fixture salesrooms, appear in both 
French and English, the French equivalent 


of “Visit Our Fixture Show Room” appear- 
ing as above. 

“Never leave a customer until you have 
won his confidence, but more so his good 














will and friendship,” is the philosophy 01 
Jack Rosenthal, president of the company, 
who in eight years has built the concer 
to its present size from its initial stor 
hardly ten feet square. “Pay particula: 
attention to every order whether it ‘ 


large or small, today” is another of hi: 


maxims, 
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A Series of Electric Homes 
for Boston 


Plans are maturing for the estab- 
lishment of a series of electric homes 
at Boston, Mass., as part of the 1923 
co-operative activities of local job- 
bers, contractor-dealers and central- 
stations. Arrangements have been 
made with the Bonelli-Adams Com- 
pany, a real estate organization, to 
completely equip three new resi- 
dences under construction on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Newton, for elec- 
tric service, and to demonstrate these 
applications until the houses are sold, 
fully furnished from the electrical 
standpoint. 

Lectures will be given upon do- 
mestic applications of electricity at 
these homes. Suburban central sta- 
tions are interested, with the Edison 
Electric [lluminating Company of 
3oston, in the development. The 
preliminary committee is composed 
of H. B. Gilmore, Western Electric 
Company, Inc., Boston, chairman; F. 
S. Price, Pettingell-Andrews Com- 
pany, Boston; and H. H. Savage, 
Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston. 





Ideas and Methods Successfully 

| Used in Showing the Public | 
the Conveniences of Complete | 
| Electrical Installations | 














W. H. Atkins, general superintend- 
ent, Boston Edison Company, is co- 
operating in the movement on behalf 
of this organization. 

It is expected that the first Elec- 
tric home will open in March, 1923. 





Get the Mayor to Proclaim 
An “Electrical Week” 


As part of the electrical celebra- 
tion which accompanied the exhibi- 
tion of two electrical homes in 
Seattle, Wash., simultaneously, Mayor 
Edwin J. Brown of that city set 
aside the week of Sept. 22 to 30 
as “Seattle Electrical Week.” He 
called the attention of the public to 
the importance of hydroelectric de- 
velopment in that state and to the 
advantages of electricity as an aid in 
the home and in industry. His proc- 
lamation follows: 

Electricity is one of the greatest 
natural economic resources of the 





The “Home Electric” 


in Far Away Hawaii 


ee —— 











Palms, ferns and electric appliances com- 


bine to tell the electrical story of con- 
venience and cool comfort as it is told the 
public in Honolulu. The electrical idea 
is a popular one in Hawaii where the argu- 
ments of coolness and labor saving are 
particularly to be appreciated. 


The effect of a house interior was inex- 
pensively obtained and the open booths 
proved effective in permitting a general 
inspection from the other side of the rail- 
ing when crowds were too great to be 
handled individually—or a more intimate 
view when they showed particular interest. 





Another “All-Electric Home” 
in England—And How It 
Was Advertised 
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This advertisement, spread over a full page 
in local newspapers, made striking publicity 
for the Home Electric which the Kilmar- 
nock Corporation Electricity Supply re- 
cently put on exhibition in Kilmarnock, 
Kngland. The list of electrical appliances 
running down the center of the advertise- 
ment gave brief selling points of each de- 
vice. The Kilmarnock ‘All-Electric’’ house 
was completely equipped, and was open to 
the public from September 25 to October 9. 





Pacific Northwest. It is a new and a 
tremendous force which has come into 
our economic and domestic life in the 
last generation. It turns the wheels of 
our mills and factories; it irrigates 
and brings into fruition much of our 
desert land; it lifts the treasures from 
our mines; it carries our voice over a 
wire from ocean to ocean at a speed 
greater than that of the sun; and it 
enables us to talk through the air 
across the seas. It gives us depend- 
able urban and interurban transporta- 
tion, thus quickly relieving the con- 
gestion of our cities by enabling our 
workers to get quickly and cheaply to 
a house in the open air; it adds more 
than 50 per cent to the efficiency of 
our single track mountain trunk lines, 
and it lightens the burdens of the home 
by replacing the old, back-breaking 
methods with their drudgery, with the 
comfort, convenience and efficiency of 
the modern electrical servants. 
Electricity is a permanent factor in 
our existence. The state of Washing- 
ton leads the entire country in potential 
electric energy. The engineering feats 
here in the West in electrical develop- 
ment are surpassed nowhere on the 
globe, and, though the fuel supply is 
diminished year by year, this great 
force of nature goes on forever. 
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The House Without 


a Kitchen Chimney 




















A feature of the latest ‘Home Electrical” 
in Oakland, California, is the fact that 
there is no kitchen chimney provided, An 
electric range takes care of all cooking 


and Majestic electric wall heaters provide 
for taking the chill off winter mornings. 
There are twenty-six such residences now 
being erected in one tract in San Francisco. 





For this reason I hereby proclaim 
the week of Sept. 22 to 29 as “Seattle 
Electrical Week,’ during which the 
people of Seattle, both individually 
and through our various organizations, 
may learn more of the development 
of this new science. The Electric Club 
of Seattle is preparing two modern 
electrical homes whereby they will de- 
monstrate how a house may be properly 
wired for the convenient use of elec- 
trical appliances and how these elec- 
trical servants may be added to our 
home comforts. Let us benefit by this 
splendid educational movement. 





Please Mr. Builder— 


Say, build me a house that’s right, old 
man, 

The kind that you build to please. 

A house that’s wired and fully attired 

For things conducive to ease. 


You know what I mean by right, old 
man, 

Chock full of electrical stuff, 

An outlet here and an outlet there, 

Great Guns! There can’t be enough. 


Put plenty in every room, old man, 

Don’t miss an important space, 

Put three of ’em here and six over 
there, 

Just scatter ’em every place. 


Don’t speak of original costs, old man, 

Say, how do you get that way? 

Delete if you wish but not from this 
dish, 

The outlets are going to stay. 


I want this house for a home, old man, 

An electric home clear through. 

It’s been my dream—my one pet 
scheme, 

And nothing else will do. 


So chop the cost if you must, old man, 
But touch not a single light, 
And chop not a chip from the outlet 
slip, 
This house must be built right. 
Very truly yours, 
The Fellow Who Is Going 


to Live in the Place 
—From Bulletin of the Electrical 
League of Columbus, Ohio. 


College Girls Hostesses at 
Dayton’s First Home 


Dayton’s first Home Electric was 
opened to the public in the middle 
of October, under the auspices of the 
Electric League of Dayton, Ohio. It 
attracted much attention locally, one 
of the daily newspapers even getting 
out a separate Electric Home Sec- 
tion. 

An interesting feature was the use 
of Antioch college girls as hostesses 
at the Home—the girls showing gen- 
uine enthusiasm and understanding 
of what electricity stands for in the 
home. 





Proof of the Pudding 


During the first three weeks that 
the Denver Home Electric was 
opened, more than a dozen sets of 
plans of new homes to be built in 
Denver were turned over to the Elec- 
trical Co-operative League for per- 
fecting the electrical lay-outs and 
developing in them a number of ideas 
featured in the Home. Pretty good 
evidence of the interest developed in 
improved wiring plans as a result of 
the exhibit! Other homes have had 
as tangible results, too. 








A Home Electric Window 


That Sent Many Visitors to 


the Providence Exhibit 

















The more closely local dealers work with 
a Home Electric being exhibited in their 
town, the bigger the thing will go over— 
and, of course, the greater will be their own 
immediate returns in sales. In aid of the 
Providence (R. I.) Home, which was ex- 
hibited in September and October by the 


Rhode Island Electrical League, local 


dealers ran their own newspaper advertising 
of the Home. They used a “Visit the Elec- 
trical Home” stamp on _ correspondence, 
They helped distribute Home Electric pub- 
licity material. And, finally, they actually 
brought the Home Electric to their own 
streets by creating window displays like 


the one shown above. 
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Getting Leads from Present 
Users of Appliances 

There are two ways of getting 
leads from present users of appli- 
ances—a personal call, or a letter. 
If the dealer keeps a record of every 
sale made, it is a welcome service 
he can do for the housewife, to call 
at her home every six months or so 
and inquire after the condition of 
the machine. Has she had any 
trouble with it? Does it need tight- 
ening, or oiling? A small service 
that takes only a few seconds of his 
time will very often put her in a 
kindly frame of mind, and she will 
gladly tell him the names of friends 
or neighbors who have seen her 
washing machine or vacuum cleaner 
at work and have expressed interest 
in it. 

After all, the woman who is really 
a satisfied user of a machine will not 
shrink from giving the names of 
friends, but will reflect that she is 
doing them a service. And if she 
isn’t a satisfied user—find out why, 
and make her one! 

The other way is by writing a 
letter, and here the secret of success 
is to be simple and straightforward, 
friendly without being familiar, 
business-like without being bargain- 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 





Plans, Schemes and Methods 
Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 




















+ reece ocean 


ing, and above all to use a letterhead 
and envelope that please a woman 
even before she reads the letter. 

A most successful letter recently 
sent out by the Laundryette Sales 
Company, New York City, is the 
following—it was neatly typed, 
signed by one of the salesmen or 
saleswomen, and on gray letter paper 
of the kind ordinarily used for 
personal correspondence, with only 
the address of the company neatly 
engraved on the top of the first 
page: 

DEAR Mrs. M. ROTHAFEL: 

I have in mind the time at which 
you purchased your washing machine, 
and now I am writing to learn of your 
experience, and to ask your help in 
passing along to others, the name 
Laun-Dry-Ette, and all that it means 
in labor saving and time saving. 

If your experience has not been 
satisfactory, then I certainly want to 
know of it, but if yours has been a 
happy experience, then your friends 


want to know, but may not unless you 
tell them. 

You have many friends and ac- 
quaintances, who do not know of the 
Laun-Dry-Ette way on wash day. You 
owe them at least an introduction to 





“Home Electric” Shop in a Public Market 
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The idea of conducting a retail electrical 
store in a fashionable public market of Los 
Angeles has been in the back of E. Pierson 
Tyler’s head for some time. So when the 
new California Public Market was opened 
in Los Angeles last spring, he occupied a 
small space to try out his theories. His 


success proved to be all he anticipated. At 
the first opportunity he later leased four 
times the original space and now has a 
completely equipped electric kitchen, break- 
fast room, and living room; all of them 
fully up-to-the-minute in everything for the 
electrical home. 






this equipment which has become in- 
dispensable in your home. Had time 
permitted, you would have done this 
long ago. 

May I render this service for you? 
Let me know the names of those whom 
you feel should have a washing ma- 
chine. I will call and present the 
claims of the Laun-Dry-Ette. If you 
so prefer, your name will not be men- 
tioned. 

If I am successful in closing a sale 
on a name you give me, you must per- 
mit me to express my appreciation in 
some tangible way. I will send you an 
electric iron, a toaster, a heating pad, 
a curling iron, a lamp, or other useful 
appliance. If two or three sales are 
made, then I should be happy to sug- 
gest a chafing dish, a table stove, a 
percolator, or a heater. 

The enclosed addressed envelope is 
for your convenience. If you so prefer, 
I shall be happy indeed to call upon you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARA G. DUBAL. 





“Certified Merchandise— 
Cyclone Service” 


The average customer is insistent 
upon two things when he buys. He 
wants dependable goods, and he 
wants the goods “when he wants 
them”’! 

Recognizing these two _ salient 
points of the customer’s thinking, 
the Braid Electric Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has adopted a business 
slogan that is reassuring to the 
buyer, as follows: 


“Certified Merchandise— 
Cyclone Service.” 





A Library for the Salesman 


Saunders Norvell, chairman of the 
board of McKesson and Robbins, 
picks the following books as the ten 
most valuable for salesmen: 

“The Selling Process” by Norval 
A. Hawkins, “How to Sell Quality” 
by J. C. Aspley, “Salesmanship” by 
William Maxwell, “Field Tactics for 
Salesmen” by J. C. Aspley, “The 
Wealth of Nations” by Adam Smith, 
“Approach to Business Problems” 
by A. W. Shaw, “Modern Sales Man- 
agement” by J. George Frederick, 
“Modern Sales Organization” by 
J. C. Aspley, “Sales Management 
Practices” by J. C. Aspley, “The Go- 
Getter” by Peter B. Kyne. 
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Sales, $6,000 Per Foot of 


Store Frontage! 


Would you shop in a store only 
55-in. wide? You never heard of 
such a store? Yet in the heart of 
Los Angeles is such a shop, doing a 
flourishing business in everything 
electrical that friend housewife 


needs, and fully capable of catering 
to the necessities of the exacting 
business man. Flourishing in spite 











This Los Angeles electric shop is just 55 
inches wide. Yes, with a rental expense of 
$1,600 a year, or $360 a front foot, it does 
a gross business of $27,000 or $6,000 per 
front foot. Jerry Barth, A. H. Quast, and 
F. B. McMurphy are the members of the 
firm. 





of a rental charge of $360 per year 
for each foot of store front. Why? 
Because the proprietors have de- 
veloped a gross annual business 
among their electrical customers of 
$6,000 per front foot. All this is 
happening in a store so narrow in- 
side that household appliances such 
as washing machines, ironing ma- 
chines, etc., have to be sold from pic- 
tures—at least to the point of secur- 
ing a home demonstration and trial. 
Before opening this store a careful 
check was made of the dimensions of 
the average shopper including his or 
her bundles. It was determined that 
a narrow doorway—which would 
permit the use of a small show win- 
dow—would accommodate 70 per cent 
of the patrons of the store without 
difficulty and the 30 per cent heavy- 
weight’s could edge their way in. 
The firm, the West Sixth Electric 
Company, does a general business of 
selling appliances, lamps, electric 
lighting fixtures, and in addition 
there is a regular construction de- 
partment for outside work in wiring 
business buildings and dwelling 





houses, not to forget the general run 
of repair business which filters into 
the average electric shop. In this 
case “filters in’ means a lot, as a 
glance at the photograph will show. 


Hold Meetings, and Lots of 
>Em—But Know What 
They’re About 


“We believe that the holding of 
weekly meetings of the salesmen 
working in the territory, even 
though there are only three or four 
salesmen, does more to build up or- 
ganizations than any other one 
thing,” says Charles 8. Beardsley, 
sales director of the Apex Electrical 
Distributing Company, Cleveland. 

“A salesman learns at these meet- 
ings that he is not the only one in 
the world who has troubles. He also 
learns at these meetings what is go- 
ing on, not only in his own district, 
but over the entire country.” 

Asked what he thought the out- 
standing fault of these meetings, Mr. 
Beardsley replied: 

“Lack of a definite idea of what the 
meeting is all about. A plan must be 
made by the manager before the 
meeting as to the program. The 
better way is to lay it out on paper 
and furnish everyone with a copy. 
Give the men who are going to talk 
or take part in the program a week’s 
notice so as to prepare themselves. 





Essay Contests on Electrical 
Subject for High School 
Pupils 
By M. C. TURPIN 


In an endeavor to create an in- 
terest in electrical devices among the 
school children of the town of Mans- 
field, Ohio, where its heating appli- 
ances are manufactured, the West- 
inghouse company recently offered 
the services of one of its commercial 
engineers to give a series of talks to 
the senior class on the construction 
and uses of electrical heating devices. 

The talks were well received and 
created an intense interest among 
the pupils. This interest was mani- 
fested in an unusual manner, when 
during the course of one of his talks, 
the speaker made use of the term, 
“Sad Iron.” One of the pupils of an 
inquisitive turn of mind asked him 
what was the origin of the term sad 
iron, or in other words, why is a sad 
iron sad? The speaker admitted his 
inability to answer this query but 
offered to donate an electric iron to 
the pupil who would present the best 
written explanation of the origin of 
the term. The school authorities ac- 
cepted the offer and required each 
member of the class to hand in a 
composition or essay on the subject. 
The pupils eagerly accepted the task 
and the interest aroused by the query 





A Convenient Arrangement for the Lamp Stock 














Here is the steel-shelf arrangement of the 

lamp stock of Hess & Hicks, on West Forty- 

second Street, near Ninth Avenue, New 

York City. All of the cay commercial 
t 


sizes of lamps are within easy reach by 
this method of stocking, and samples of 


all sizes are mounted in sockets on the 
pipe racks at the center of the picture 


ready for the customer to turn on. In 
this way the purchaser may reassure him 
self of the size and light of the particular 


lamp he needs, before buying. 
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was contagious. Not only did the 
pupils discuss the subject among 
themselves but got their parents in- 
terested and several of them wrote 
to the government offices at Washing- 
ton for a proper definition. 

Three of the best answers, includ- 
ing the prize winner, are reproduced 
below. 

Here is a suggestion that might 
well be followed out in other com- 
munities. 


Why the Sad-Iron Is So Called 


I 


The electric-iron, which has taken the 
place of the sad-iron or flat-iron for 
many years, is one of the greatest 
electrical appliances supplied with an 
electric current. 

The sad-iron which formerly took the 
place of the electric-iron was made out 
of a solid piece of iron with a smooth 
surface, weighing from seven to eight 
pounds. The weight of the iron made 
the task of ironing rather tiresome, but 
a lighter iron could not have been used 
because it is the heat and heaviness of 
the iron which takes the wrinkles from 
clothes. Therefore, it was given the 
name “sad” on account of its heaviness. 
More than one iron also had to be used 
as when one iron cooled another was in 
readiness. 

But now the electric-iron or so called 
sad-iron does away with every thing 
but the weight. It is heated by allow- 
ing a certain amount of electrical 
energy to pass through a nickel-steel 
wire having the qualities of high resist- 
ance and high melting point. The wire 
is wound around a sheet of mica in the 
shape of the iron. 

Therefore having a high resistance 
and melting point, it affords much heat 
to the iron. The Westinghouse people 
manufacture irons of different weight. 

In earlier days ironing was a tire- 
some task for the house-wife, but now 
it is pleasure ironing when the task is 
done with an electric six-pound iron. 

II 


One of the definitions in Webster’s 
Dictionary for sad is dark, sombre, dull 
and heavy. I believe that this settles 
the question of why the sad-iron is so 
called. Before the electric iron came 
into use dark, rough irons served the 
purpose. These irons were of course 
heavy and as we all know were dark 
and dull. 

The modern electric iron, although 
lacking the qualities of being dark and 
dull is heavy and much more efficient. 
To explain why the modern iron is 
called a sad-iron just like the old iron 
we will take two men, father and son. 

The father whom we will call Jones 
was a poor man, not much liked by his 
neighbors and the product of ill habits. 
Now we will take his son, a popular, rich, 
young man. His business is a great 
success, unlike that of his father’s. But, 
is his name not Jones? Of course it is. 


‘verbial flat-iron shape. 


Are Your Store People Known 
to Your Community? 
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Here’s how the Tri-City Electric Company 
of Moline and Rock Island, IIll., cleverly 
presented the names of its store employees— 
including even the stock-keeper and the 
delivery-man—to the attention of the good 
people of its community, in a recent news- 
paper advertisement. President W. J. Ball 
has already well capitalized on the unique 
personality of his business as a whole, in 
keeping it in the local limelight, and he 
reasoned very properly that he could ex- 
tend this good-will if he made the public 
good friends as well, with each of his in- 
dividual employees. 





Here we find the same thing. The old 
sad-iron was dark and unhandy while 
the modern iron is shiny and a very 
handy article. But do they not call it 
a sad-iron? The modern iron took its 
name from the old sad-iron just the 
same as the young man took the name 
of his father. 
III 


In olden days the sad-iron was a very 
heavy, hard piece of iron in the pro- 
In these same 
olden days one meaning of the word sad 
was weighty, ponderous or hard. (This 
meaning is now obsolete, however.) As 
the smoothing iron used by our female 
ancestors embodied all of these qual- 
ities, the name sad-iron was a very 
natural and correct name for a large, 
‘heavy, hard iron. The name sad-iron 
has come down to us through the years 
as the name for the smoothing iron 
used in our homes. 


IV 


The sad-iron was first used in Troy. 
The first irons were crude and had 


iron handles connected direct to the 
iron itself. The handles became nearly 
as hot as the iron when it was heated. 

When they used the iron they had to 
wrap paper or cloth around the han- 
dles. Nearly every time they would use 
the iron their hands would touch the 
iron and burn them. After they were 
through they were usually sad and this 
is the way it got the name of the sad- 
iron. 


An X-ray View of the 
Electric Cleaner 


As if in answer to the question 
“How Does It Work’? a Chicago 
store selling household appliances 
shows in its window a vacuum 
cleaner sawed in half—from the tip 
of the handle down through the cen- 
ter of the device. One half is 
mounted on a slab which in turn is 
attached to a motor so that it moves 
back and forth showing what goes 
on inside of the cleaner when it is in 
action. The remaining half is also 
shown in the window to prove that 
it is a regular stock model that is 
serving in this X-ray sort of dem- 
onstration. 








«‘Wired Wireless” for 


Farmers 


A new use for “wired wireless,” 
now proposed would enable millions 
of farmers now out of regular radio 
broadeasting range to “listen in” to 
market and agricultural reports with 
small crystal sets, which for space 
radio have a receiving range of 15 
to 25 miles. 

This scheme takes into considera- 
tion the broadcasting of speech by 
means of the electrical power lines 
which cover the country with a net- 
work of wires. A sending station 
may be at one end of a wire which 
penetrates many miles into the 
“backwoods,” and any farmer who is 
located along the route, can “listen 


in” with ease, on a low-priced crystal 
outfit. 


Don’t Skip the House That 
Already Has the Appliance 


If you’re doing house-to-house sell- 
ing of clothes washers or vacuum 
cleaners, don’t skip the house which 
you happen to know already has the 
appliance you are selling! The 
woman at that house may have the 
name of a prospect to give, or many 
friendly tips which, being a satisfied 
user, she will undoubtedly be glad to 
pass on to you. 
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“Live-Wire” Letters to Sell 
Appliances and Wiring 


By PAUL W. KEARNEY 
Author of “Business Letters Made Easy” 


Not being an electrical man, I 
figured out a plan the other day that 
I would use if I were an electrical 
contractor. 

Coming through Long Island by 
automobile, I was struck with the 
great numbers of houses that are 
under construction and the seemingly 
greater number of old houses that 
are for sale. It struck me that a 
keen electrical merchant could make 
a fair “killing” in that section, or 
any other one where the same condi- 
tion prevails, by finding out all the 
new and old houses that are on the 
market not provided with electrical 
service. 

If I were this particular person I 
should go to the real estate men first 
of all and try to get the information 
from them. If it looked like too 
much trouble for an agent to 
attempt, I’d pay his girl $2 for a 
list of houses without electricity or 
arrange a piece-work rate of one or 
two cents per owner’s name. Per- 
haps through municipal license 
bureaus and other methods known 
best to you there would be quicker 
access to such a list. But at any rate 
I would get it. 

And then I would send a letter to 
the list somewhat like this: 


My DEAR SIR: 

A property owner in Cleveland had 
a house, which he planned to sell for 
$25,000. Unable to dispose of it 
readily, he equipped. it throughout with 
complete electrical service—and sold it 
for $35,000! 

The cost was the small matter of a 
few hundred dollars. 

And it presents an angle to the ques- 
tion of wiring your home that can’t be 
ignored with impunity. Even the 
economy and comfort of electricity is 
not to be compared to the additional 
value it gives to a piece of property. 

A man should never say that the cost 
is too great until he has seen the fig- 
ures. So I simply suggest that you let 
me call and prepare an estimate that 
will enable you to make a well-grounded 
decision.. 

The enclosed postal will enable you 
to specify a convenient date. 


Hints for the Contractor 











| Ideas on 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 

















There ought to be a thought in a 
gentle hint like this that would make 
a man turn it over twice in his mind. 
And the cost is small. After all, the 
letter that pulls is the letter that 
makes its reader think twice about 
its message. A collection of words 
on a sheet of paper may remind a 
prospect that you are alive, but it 
will not necessarily prove that you 
have anything to offer. Advertising 
by mail is a splendid method of 
building new business—but every 
letter is not a good letter. 

The sales writer strives for an 
idea. Or, when ideas are lacking, he 
then strives to present an old one in 
an eye-catching way. Which does 
not mean that one must write trick 
letters or letters that might qualify 
for a correspondence circus. They 
should simply aim at securing a con- 
viction. 

To be sure, it is not original to 
try to tell a woman that she can save 
time and effort by using an electric 
dish washer. But there are different 
ways of saying that same thing. 





Still pretending that I am an elec- 
trical dealer, I should try it this 
way: 

DEAR MADAM: 

Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, insists that 
you can pick up a liberal education 
from 15 minutes of reading every day. 

Have you ever considered what it 
means, on this basis, when you spend 
something like 672 hours a year wash- 
ing dishes? That amounts to 84 solid 
days of 8 hours each—and it is the 
average house wife’s contribution to 
the kitchen sink. 

The time would be well spent were 
there no other way out. But the fact 
of the matter is that for a reasonable 
cost you can have an electric dish 
washer that will clean all your dishes 
from three meals in from 10 to 15 
minutes, without soiling your hands. 

If you will take your pencil for a mo- 
ment and figure it out on the back of 
this sheet you will readily see that this 
saving in time alone amounts to more 
than 550 hours: equal to a half-hour’s 
reading period daily for three years.) 

Your work can’t be left undone. But 
it can be reduced—many a woman has 
found that out to the everlasting satis- 
faction of herself and her husband. 

An electric dish-washer is the solu- 
tion. Won’t you drop in and see the 
one I am showing? 


In my opinion the average letter 
addressed to a woman fails to give 
her facts. We forget that the 





The Business Office as an Extension to the 
Fixture Showroom 
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The Coleman Electric Company, Allentown, 
Pa., finds that the ceiling of the room 
which it uses in part as its general busi- 
ness office and in part as a showroom for 
the larger household appliances, also well 
serves the additional purpose of a fixture 


showroom. 


The picture indicates how double 


use has been made of this inside space 
in the Coleman company’s attractive new 
home—with labor-saving merchandise on 
the floor, and lighting merchandise gracing 
the ceiling. 
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woman is the purchasing agent of 
the home, that figures are her line— 
especially economy figures. A letter 
like this gives her what she wants. 
She wants a reason for anything she 
decides to do, for usually she has to 
re-sell your proposition to the other 
half of the house. 

Of course, there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t help her do that. If 
I were sending this letter to a list 
of women, it would appeal to me that 
the same facts, dressed up a little 
differently, would also appeal to the 
man. Then you are working every 
available line. 

As a matter of fact, labor-saving 
devices for the home are too seldom 
sold to men. Even though women 
buy most of them, the man is an im- 
portant factor. He ought to be ap- 
proached, perhaps this way: 

My dear Sir: 

Most of us smile an amused smile 
when we read of the ancients navigat- 
ing boats on the labor of hundreds of 
galley slaves chained to the oars. 

Plowing in primitive China with 
pointed sticks and producing water 
power in interior Egypt with a human 
tread mill sounds crude. 

Yet when you and I get down to bed 
rock, it isn’t one bit more crude than 
having our wives break their backs 
trying to sweep with an implement that 
was used hundreds of years before 
Christ was on earth. 

Compared to the modern vacuum 
cleaner, your wife’s ancient broom is 
as cruel as the galley oar. Not only is 
sweeping a laborious job, but it is one 
that scatters dust and calls for more 
work polishing and dusting when the 
first job is done. 

Just try sweeping for one solid hour 
—and then find out why every thought- 
ful husband provides his wife with a 


20th century implement—the vacuum 
cleaner. 


I have one waiting for her at 384 
Blank Street! 

Hard-boiled as the average mar- 
ried man may be, it is neverthe- 
less true that his experience with 
labor-saving devices in the office and 
the factory has educated him to their 
worth. He thinks less about the 
home simply because we permit him 
to. If you disagree, then get your- 
self a list of newlyweds and work this 
letter on the loving groom who then, 
if at no other time in his life, is sub- 
ject to any suggestion you can make 
that will help his new bride. 

In these and other ways you can 
use the mails to advantage. If one 
has something to sell, as the elec- 
trical dealer has, it can be sold by 
aggressive mail work. 


How to Install Elexit Devices 
—Ceiling Type 


By E. CANTELO WHITE 
President, Electric Outlet Company, 
New York 


On page 115 of Electrical Mer- 
chandising for May, instructions 
were given regarding the use of wall 
Elexit devices which are adapted to 
receive any electric light bracket 
fitted with an Elexit plug. Electric 
fans or heaters may be mounted in 
the same way and the wall Elexit 
may also be used as an outlet for 
connecting any appliance fitted with 
a standard attachment plug. 

Ceiling Elexits are designed to re- 
ceive any ceiling lighting fixture, 
fan or other appliance which it is 
desired to support. The catalogue 
number used below apply uniformly 
to the standard Elexit devices of any 
of the eleven manufacturers who 
make them. 

Flush ceiling receptacles. The 
flush type Elexit ceiling receptacle 
LX-200 consists of a steel supporting 
plate with electrical receptacle 
attached. These two parts do not 
come separately. The steel support- 
ing plate has holes spaced to permit 
of installation under various stand- 
ard outlet box conditions. The elec- 
trical receptacle has two radial slots 
spaced 120 deg. apart in order that 
the plugs may also be used on the 
two-circuit ceiling Elexits referred 
to farther on. To install an Elexit 
ceiling receptacle, connect the outlet 
wires to the binding screws of the 
receptacle. Then attach the steel 
supporting plate by any of the fol- 
lowing means: 

On 34 in, outlet boxes. Stand- 
ard boxes of this size are either 
round or octagon, are 13-in. deep 
and have two tapped lugs spaced 
2? in. on centers. Attach LX-200 
receptacle directly to the lugs with 





LX-202 
Ceiling Receptacle 
(Non-F lush) 





No. LX-200 Ceiling Elexit 





LX-400 Flush 





LX-600 
Ceiling Plug 


No. 8-32 screws furnished with re- 
ceptacle. 

On 4 in. round or octagon outlet 
boxes. Standard boxes of this size 
are 14-in. deep and have two tapped 
lugs spaced 34 in. on centers. Attach 
LX-200 receptacle directly to the lugs 
with No. 8-32 screws furnished with 
the receptacle. 

On any 4 in, outlet box with cover. 
If box cover has tapped lugs spaced 
2? in. on centers, attach steel sup- 
porting plate directly to the lugs with 
No. 8-32 screws furnished with 
receptacle. 

On any outlet box with 3% in. 
fixture stud. If end of fixture stud 
is 1 in. or more above finished ceil- 
ing level, screw LX-252 stirrup to 
fixture stud. Then attach steel sup- 
porting plate to stirrup with No. 8-32 
screws furnished with receptacle. 

Flush finishing plate. After LX- 
200 receptacle has been installed by 
any of the above methods, attach 
LX-400 finishing plate to the steel 
supporting plate with screws fur- 
nished with the finishing plate. The 
finishing plate (LX-400) is 4% in. 
in diameter. 

Additional outlets and old work. 
No. 20 inlet box is intended to 
provide a metal lined opening for 
fishing wires or cable and a finished 
support for LX-200 ceiling receptacle. 
The clamps grip the lath on both 
sides and the box is then installed 
flush by screws to the clamps. The 
front clamp has two tapped holes 
spaced 34 in. on centers to which 
the steel supporting plate of LX-200 
receptacle is attached direct with No. 
8-32 screws furnished with the re- 
ceptacle. 

Non-flush ceiling Elexits. Where- 
ever outlet box conditions prevent 
the installation of flush receptacles, 
LX-202 should be used. This re- 
ceptacle is always attached to ?-in. 
fixture stud by means of LX-252 





LX-252 Stirrup 





LX-202 In LX-262 Seating Ring 
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LX-630 Ceiling 
Plug. 


LX-462 





LX-230—Two-Cireuit Flush 
Ceiling Receptacle. 


stirrup, except when it is desired to 
attach the receptacle to gas pipe, in 
which case LX-254 stirrup is used 
with an ordinary gas cap. 

The important thing in non-flush 
installations is to select the right 
seating rings and finishing plates to 
make a secure workman-like job. 

On 34 or 4 in. round or octagon 
outlet boxes 14 in. deep, set flush. 
With old style fixture studs, use LX- 
202. receptacle, LX-252 stirrup, LX- 
262 seating ring and LX-462 finish- 
ing plate. With no-bolt fixture studs, 
LX-200 flush receptacle can be in- 
stalled as described above. 

Shallow boxes or plates, set flush. 
In such cases the fixture stud will 
project below the ceiling not more 
than 4 in. Use LX-202 receptacle, 
LX-252 stirrup, LX-264 seating ring 
and LX-464 finishing plate. 

Shallow boxes or plates exposed. 
In these cases the end of fixture stud 
is considerably below the ceiling sur- 
face, although never more than 13 in. 
Use LX-202 receptacle, LX-252 stir- 
rup, LX-266 seating ring and LX- 
466 finishing plate. 

Use of seating rings. The Elexit 
seating rings above mentioned are 
provided so that a secure workman- 
like installation may be quickly 
made. In every case proceed as fol- 
lows: Screw stirrup to fixture stud; 
pass outlet wires through seating 
ring and connect to binding screws of 
receptacle; pass receptacle through 
seating ring and attach to stirrup 
with No. 8-32 screws furnished with 
receptacle; then attach finishing 
plate, using screws furnished. 

In every case, LX-202 receptacle 
with the proper seating ring is 
drawn up until the seating ring rests 
snugly against the ceiling. When 
LX-200 receptacle is used, the steel 
supporting plate itself rests against 
the ceiling. 





Finishing Plate. 


LX-602 Plug With Cover 
and Hook. 





LX-602 Ceiling 
Plug for Chain 
Hangers. 





No. 20 Inlet Box 
for Old Work 


Ceiling plugs. Following are the 
plugs to be attached to ceiling light- 
ing fixtures so that they may be 
plugged into Elexits. 

LX-600 ceiling plug is threaded % 
in. female for attachment to all kinds 
of ceiling lighting fixtures. Ordinary 
3 in. or 4 in. bushings are used when 
required. The principal types: 

Pendant fixtures with slip cano- 
pies. Attach plug to stem of fixture 
and connect wires to binding screws. 

Showers or clusters. Wire plug 
through side holes and attach stem 
of center support to plug. 

Ceiling bands. Attach plug to 
strap or saddle of fixture with lock 
nut and wire plug through side holes. 

Elexit plug with cover. LX-602 
plug is made with an external thread 
to take LX-642 plug cover. LX-652 
hook is designed so that LX-642 
cover will slip over it for convenience. 


This combination provides a very 
compact finish for chain pendants to 
be plugged into Elexits. 

Ceiling Elexits controlled by elec- 
trolier switches. Wherever a two 
circuit ceiling outlet is provided a 
two-circuit Elexit receptacle may be 
installed, and in this case either a 
single circuit or two-circuit ceiling 
fixture may be plugged in as desired. 
LX-230 ceiling receptacle  (illu- 
strated) is like LX-200 except for 
the third slot and terminal. LX-232 
is like LX-202, with same exception. 
The same methods and attachments 
are used for installing. 

Plugs for fixtures wired in two 
circuits. LX-630 plug has three 
prongs and is used for attachment 
to fixtures by the same mechanical 
processes as LX-600 plug, but pro- 
vides for two-circuit control. Two 
of the three blades are spaced 
exactly the same as the two blades of 
the single circuit plug. Likewise 
LX-632 is the two-circuit plug corre- 
sponding to LX-602 plug. 

Elexit devices may be obtained from 
the following manufacturers or their 
distributors: The Arrow Electric 
Company, Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, The Bryant 
Electric Company, The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company, Econ- 
omy Fuse and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, General Electric Company, 
The Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Company, Harvey Hubbell, Inc., H. 
T. Paiste Company, Pass and Sey- 
mour, Inc., and Weber Electric Com- 
pany. 





Start a “Home Electric Advisory Service” in Your Town 
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One way the Electrical League of Cleve- 
land is following up its Home Electric cam- 
paign and capitalizing on the_ interest 
created by that campaign is by maintaining 
an “advisory service” for all residents of 
Cleveland who want suggestions for apply- 
ing what they learned at the Home Electric 
to their own homes. 

As advertised in the newspapers and in 
circulars any resident is invited to bring 
the plans of his house to the headquarters 
of the Electrical League for free advice on 





=) 
c 
wiring, lighting and labor-saving | appli- 
ances. The plans are returned to him in 
a few days with recommendations on the 
number of electrical outlets, where they 
should be placed, and why they should be 


provided. 

The house plan shown above appears in 
the circular which the League is distribut- 
ing to advertise its “advisory service,” and 
illustrates the kind of electrical home which 
the service ams to make typical of Cleve- 
land. 
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A Jobber’s Fixture Display 
Room for Use of Dealers 
By R. H. BETHEA 


H. W. Matthews, president of the 
Matthews Electric Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was sitting at his 
desk watching one of his contractor- 
dealer customers show a prospective 
buyer through the Matthews com- 
pany’s city sales rooms maintained 
for the purpose of saving the con- 
tractor-dealer from having a sales 
room of his own. 

The dealer, a Mr. Lee, seemed to 
be having considerable trouble get- 
ting the attention of the customer. 


This customer, a lady who was 
superintending the purchasing of 
lighting fixtures for her “dream 
home,” would walk from one display 


to another in the room and Lee could 
not get her interest centered on any 
one kind of fixtures. Soon the cus- 
tomer went out, without any very 
satisfactory results. 

“Look here a minute, Lee” said Mr. 
Matthews, “don’t you think it would 
be a good idea if I would have that 
sales room cut up into sections, 
separate the stock into classes, and 
suit the decorations and appoint- 
ments of the rooms to the class of 
fixtures or equipment to be shown?” 

“Sounds reasonable, Matthews.” 

As a result of this short conver- 
sation, Mr. Matthews had his one 
large sales room cut up into three 
smaller ones. He spared no expense 


Lighting Sales Methods 





Items of Experience 
in the 
Installation of Lighting Systems 
and Some Good Adbvice in 
Lighting Practice 
| ton ee a. 2 n 











in the furnishing and appointments 
of the rooms, making each a work of 
art, and suited to the display of the 
fixtures or equipment they were to 


contain. 


These stock rooms are maintained 
solely for the use of contractor-dealer 
customers who are saved the trouble 
of having a sales room of their own. 
It is one of Mr. Matthews’ ideas of 
the way to treat his customers, and 
it fits in with his slogan of “Square 
Service for every man with whom we 


deal.” 





Selling Correct Lighting; to 


Prevent Errors 
By H. D. KEMPERTON 


Here is an effective way of killing 
birds with one stone—calling 
attention to the need of proper light- 
ing in offices as well as the homes of 
Run this in your 


two 


the employees. 
newspaper space: 


An Open Letter to the Head of the Firm 


Ask the office manager if this ever 


happened in your place: 


Miss So-and-So phoned in the morn- 
ing that she wouldn’t be down—had a 


bad headache. 


It was necessary to put Miss What’s- 


Her-Name on Miss So-and-So’s work. 
She made out a 








One of the fixture sales rooms maintained dealer customers of the Matthews Electric 


exclusively for the use of the contractor- 


shipping order 
wrong; it looked to her like Columbus, 








Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 





O., instead of Ia. A big order went 
astray and the new customer of Colum- 
bus, Ia., was sore. 

Maybe Miss So-and-So’s headaches 
are due to eyestrain caused by poor 
lighting in your office. Perhaps that 
would account too for the fact that 
Miss What’s-Her-Name didn’t see 
clearly. Startling errors in business 
have been traced to just that source. 

On the other hand the trouble may 
be at these girls’ homes. Their fam- 
ilies may be practicing false economy 
by not having sufficient or proper light. 

Ask the office manager to look into it. 
We'll have an expert settle the question 
of whether you are losing monéy be- 
cause your office is not getting the 
light it should. And maybe he can cut 
down the lost time in the office a little 
bit by spreading the idea that using 
the proper lights at home helps to 
make a fuller pay envelope. 

Let us tell you more about modern 
lighting equipment. 

JONSON ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


This advertisement is a two-way 
affair: 


Fired for Staying Home? 

If you had 3,000 employees it wouldn’t 
make so much difference if one or two 
stayed off a day because of illness, 
would it? But where your force is 
smaller and more compact every ab- 
sence causes the work to. suffer, 
doesn’t it? 

Lots of illness and lack of interest 
in work is due to eye-strain caused by 
working in poor light. You may be 
losing production and money by cling- 
ing to the inefficient lights you are 
using. Or the girls may be sewing or 
reading late at night at home—with- 
out proper illumination. You pay for 
it the next day when less work is 
turned out. The girl pays finally when 
she loses her job. 

Isn’t it important for both of you to 
find out whether lack of proper light- 
ing equipment is hurting you both? 
We have experts here who can quickly 
tell you. 

JONSON ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

The working girl who turns in 
part of her pay to the family has 
something to say in the furnishing 
of the home. Then, too, she is soon 
to be a buyer for her own home. She 
is more interested in lighting equip- 
ment now than she—or you—realize. 
Talk to her about her work. 


Anna’s Go! a Better Job 


She had good light at home when she 
did her sewing—saved her eyes—just 
a little study—then an advance. 

You'll get along better if you — 
fair with your eyes. 
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Come in and let us show you lamps 
that are beautiful as well as eye- 
savers. Prices are reasonable. 


JONSON ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
Why Did They Promote Her? 


Perhaps it was because she had a 
record of few errors—errors cost the 
firm money. Tired eyes cause errors. 
Poor lights at home cause tired eyes. 

Come in and let us show you lamps 
that are easy on the eyes—easy to 
look at and easy to see by. Prices are 
reasonable. 


JONSON ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
“Bawled Out” for the Mistake, Eh? 


You must have looked at the name 
or figure wrong, so he needn’t have 
been so ugly about it. But he would 
have been worse if he knew that you 
sat up late last night to finish that 
dress in such a terrible light. Poor 
light strains the eyes. That fills the 
whole body with poisons. 

Maybe all you need to make the work 
go better is good inexpensive lighting 
at home. Ask us about it. 

JONSON ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





For the One-Room Buyers 


A middle-west house advertised: 

“Is There One Room You Want to 
Change?” 

“Here are some savings in odd 
lighting fixtures . . . some pieces 
—only one of a style—are reduced 
just now for a special clearance. 

“Decorators and householders who 
contemplate remodeling or building 
should see these values.” 
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Can Display and Demon- 
strate Succession of 
Fixtures in Place 


C. K. Theobald has devised and 
installed in his store at Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, a device for displaying to 
a prospective customer one lighting 
fixture at a time. 

Fixture dealers know how difficult 
it is for a customer to select some 
certain lighting fixtures from a pro- 
fusion of others in a show room. 
This device makes it possible to dis- 
play and demonstrate at will, in a 
correct and attractive manner, any 
one of a dozen or more fixtures in 
the same room—one at a time— 
properly lighted, and in the same 
manner as the fixture would appear 
in the customer’s home, thus making 
an individual appeal. 


Saves Valuable Floor Space 


The device is manually controlled, 
simple in operation, positive in 
action, and saves valuable floor 
space, as the fixtures are carried 
above the display room, as shown 
in picture on left. This space is 
but a little over 3 ft. in height, and 
is entirely enclosed so as to be dust- 
proof. 

The right-hand photo shows a 
3-light fixture lowered and lighted, 
with the opening in the ceiling auto- 
matically closed, and the pilot light, 
shown above the operator, automat- 


ically extinguished. The column; free 
to rotate in either direction, is auto- 
matically locked when the fixture is 
in proper position to be raised or low- 
ered. The fixture to be shown is 
indicated by a numbered dial and 
pointed, near the base of the column. 
A foot tread, shown on the floor to 
the right of the column, serves to 
release the lock when it is desired 
to change fixtures. 

The center photo shows the opera- 
tor lowering a white bowl. In this 
view the pilot light is automatically 
lighted and remains so until the 
bowl is entirely seated and the open- 
ing in the ceiling closed. 


Selection Can Be Made 
from Photographs 


Views of the different fixtures are 
numbered and shown in a rack in 
front of the operator, any one of 
which may be selected and quickly 
displayed. An_ individual ceiling 
pull-switch is also provided, so that 
the lighting of the fixture may be 
manually controlled. The curtains in 
the rear of the operator open into 
the main show-room. 

The floor plan shows an arrange- 
ment of four show rooms. with con- 
venient openings around the column. 
With this arrangement and with a 
rack carrying sixteen fixtures, a set 
of four designs may be shown, thus 
enabling the customers to form com- 
parisons. 














OINING ROOM 


Ceiling opening 


LIVING Room 
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This lighting fixture display device, con- 
Structed by C. K. Theobald of Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, enables the prospective customer 
to inspect only one fixture at a time. 
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Owing to the autdmatie illumination of the 


fixture when it is lowered to display the 
position, it will be apparent that every de- 
tail of coloring of the shades, translucent 
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bowls, and in fact everything 
may be seen clearly and in 
should appeal to the 
tive purchaser, 


of the nature 
a manner which 
most critical, prospec- 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
Issued from Nov. 7 to Nov. 28, 1922 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the Design Patents 
pertaining to lighting materials issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office from Nov. 7, 1922, to Nov. 
28, 1922, inclusive: 

61,638. Electric Lamp. 

Morris Park, b # 


Barrows, N. 
Issued Nov. 7, 1922. 


1921. 
one-half years. 

Light Stand. Harry Christensen 
and Edmond L. Brunswick, Chicago, Ill. Filed 


Haydn Webster 
Filed Nov. 17, 
Term three and 


61,639-40, 


Dec. 2, 1921. Issued Nav. 7, 1922. Term three 
and one-half years. 
61,641. Light Stand. Harry Christensen and 


Edmond L. Brunswick, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 
12, 1921. Issued Noy. 7, 1922. Term three 
and one-half years. 

61,642-43. Light Fixture. Edmond L. 
Brunswick and Harry Christensen, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed Dec. 31, 1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term 
three and one-half years. 

61,644, Chandelier. Sidney M. Israel, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. Filed Oct. 6, 1921. Issued 
Nov. 7, 1922. Term three and one-half years. 

61,645. Frame Ring for ‘Electric Lamps. 
Sidney M. Israel, Richmond Hill, N Filed 
Oct. 6, 1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term three 
and one-half years. ‘ 

61,646. Spindle for Electric-Light Fixtures. 
Sidney M. Israel, Richmond Hill, N. Y Filed 
Oct. 6, 1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term three 
and one-half years. 


61,647. Bottom Plate for Electric-Light Fix- 
tures. Sidney M. Israel, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Filed Oct. 6, 1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term 
three and one-half years. 

61,649. Lighing (Fixture. Aaron M. Ro- 
dems, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Phoenix 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Feb. 
11, 1922. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term three 


and one-half years. 

61,650. Lamp or Other Shade. Frederick 
Roettges, Stamford, Conn., assignor to William 
R. Noe & Sons, New York. Filed April 5, 1922. 
Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term seven years. 

61,651-52. Lamp or Other Pedestal. Fred- 
erick Roettges, Stamford, Conn., assignor to Wil- 
liam R. Noe & Sons, New York. Filed April 5, 
1922. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term seven years. 


61,653. Electrie-Light Bracket. Cephas B. 
Rogers, Danbury. Conn. Filed Oct. 3, 1921. 
Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term three and one-half 
years. 

61,654. Pedestal for Lighting Fixtures. 
Edward C. Ruttenberg, Chicago, Jil. Filed 
March 7. 1922. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term 
three and one-half years. 


61,655. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. 


Albert 
Uliman, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Filed Nov. 10, 1921. 


Issued Nov. 7, 1922. Term three and one-half 
years. 
61,664. Lighting Fixture. George Meier, 


Caldwell, N. J., assignor to Israel J. Tombacher, 
Kings County, N. Y., and Harry M. Feltenstein, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Oct. 4. 1921. Issued Nov. 
14, 1922. Term three and one-half years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,434,474. Pull-Chain 
Aronson, Newark, N. J. 
Issued Nov. 7, 1922. 

1,434,676. Lighting 
Bullock, New York, N 


Device. Louis V. 
Filed Nov. 12, 1917. 


Fixture. Thomas H. 
. Y., assignor to Russel B. 


Cressman, New York, N. Y. Filed April 23, 
1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. 

1,434,862. Illuminating Apparatus. Clyde 
H. Wheeler, Midland Park, J., assignor to 
Western _Electric Company, Ine., New York, 
N. Y. Filed July 2, 1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. 

1,435,133. Portable Lamp. John A. Amos, 


St. Louis, Mo., and Ernest Wanamaker, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Oct. 20, 1921. Issued Nov. 7, 1922. 

1,435,421. Electric-Lighting Fixture. Harold 
C. Scharff, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 30, 1920. 
Issued Nov. 14, 1922. 

1,435,427. Lamp. William LL. Stewart, 
Worcester, Mass. Filed March 16, 1921. Issued 
Nov. 14, 1922. 


1,435,798. Lighting Fixture for Show Cases 
and the like. David Biller, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to Siemers-Marshall Electric Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
14, 1922. 

1,436,003. Electrically-Iluminated Fire-proof 
Christmas Wreath. Jacob Andresen, Minneapo- 
— Filed Nov. 7, 1921. Issued Nov. 21, 

922. 

1,435,045. Electric Switch. George J. Meier, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Nov. 24, 
1919. Issued Nov. 21, 1922. 

1,436.474. Globe Support. Antonio Bongio- 
vanni, Barnesboro, Pa., assignor of one-half to 
Ronald T. Whalen, Barnesboro, Pa. Filed Aug. 
16, 1921. Issued Nov. 21, 1922. 

1,436,666. 


Filed Nov. 25, 1921. Issued Nov. 


Process of Making an Ornamental! 
Finish. John Mrazek, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 
6, 1921. Issued Nov. 28, 1922. 

1,437,259. Reflector Shade. Otto 


H. Mohr 


Chicago, Ill., assignor to Mohr Company, Ine 
Chicago, 1920. Issued Nov 


Ill. Filed Jan. 7, 


28, 


Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C, for 10 cents each 
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Fixtures with a Past” — the 
Ladies Love ‘Em 


Do we love our furniture for the 
wood and tapestry alone? Or do 
we love it for the history it bears, 
for the pictures its design calls up 
of ancient romance and glory? 
Most of us find a deeper enjoyment 
in material things, particularly fur- 
niture, when we know how they 
originated, and how the centuries 
molded their growth. 

Lamps and lighting fixtures are 
the neglected children of the furni- 
ture family, with regard to their ro- 
mantic history and origin. And 
that is solely because lighting fix- 
ture manufacturers haven’t seen the 
value of this human interest ele- 

.ment. Many a commonplace old fire 
screen has found a fond buyer, be- 
cause of the sixteenth century ori- 
gin of its design. Yet many wall 
brackets having a Sheraton fire 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 





Show Window, Counter, | 

Mail Advertising and 

| Specialty Aids 

Which Manufacturers Offer to 
Help You Get More Trade 

















screen as their design motif would 
kindle the same enthusiasm if the 
dealer knew how to tell about them. 

The Beverly Lights Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., has felt some- 
thing of all this, in issuing a fasci- 
nating supplement to its catalog, 
giving the stories of the romantic 
origins of most of its lighting fix- 
tures. Strangely wooden must be 
the woman who thinks of lighting 
fixtures as “just fixtures,” after 
reading a description like this of 
the “Cordova” wall bracket: 

“In the brightest days of Arabian 
dominion in Spain, the Moslems 
built the Mosque of Cordova. When 
the Moslems were expelled, the 
Christians undertook to convert the 
Mosque into a cathedral. The 
strong outline of the Cordova brac- 















































ket with its delicate arm and trim- 
mings reflects the spirit of its in- 
spiration, and the workmanship of 
those master metal workers,.. the 
Saracens, who, under Spanish direc- 
tion, were responsible for much of 
the metal work of the famous 
Mosque. The combination of 
strength and grace makes Cordova 
adaptable to rooms furnished in 
either heavy or light styles.” 

Or this of the “Lady Mary”: 

“Lady Mary Montague, wit and 
beauty of Georgian England, was 
a ‘toast’ at the Kit-Kat Club, one of 
the famous coffee houses on Fleet 
Street. She was the author of ‘Let- 
ters’ and had, as a keen woman of 
the world, an interesting friendship 
with the querulous and morbidly 
sensitive poet, Pope. This lovely 
bracket reflects classic design and 
Sheraton influence, and is worthy 
of lasting welcome in milady’s 
boudoir.” 

Other fixtures with interesting 
design sources told about in this 
supplement are: “Hague,” ‘“Pico- 
tee,” “Hampton,” “Salem,” ‘“Se- 
ville,” “Chester,” “Madelon,” “Wal- 
pole,” “Poplicola,” and “Dauphin.” 
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The wiring of a home should certainly overhead feeder, main service switch, cut- 
be less of a mystery to the housewife, whose out, meter and house feeders, to the center 


interests it so widely concerns. And even 
the housewife can understand the simple 
explanation of a satisfactory wiring plan, 
contained in a new booklet entitled “New 
Triumph Residence Safety-Type Panel 
oard,” issued by the Frank Adam Electric 
(Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

It explains the service system from the 


of distribution through fuse connections of 
the panel board. It is also of paramount 
importance that an absolutely safe panel 
board be installed, so that you can replace 
the fuses without delay or danger. The 
‘Type R’ panel board being a safety type, 
can be placed at the center of distribution, 
whereas the old dangerous kind had to be 


placed in the cellar or other out-of-the- 
way place. With this type of panel board, 
changing the fuses means simply unscrew- 
ing in a new one, exactly as you would 2 
burned-out lamp globe.” 

Complete wiring plans for a three-story 
house are reproduced in the booklet, with 
specifications for the wiring, to serve as 4 
model for anyone planning to wire a home. 
The book may be had on application. 
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Small Items and Big Sales 
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Knowing how to sell small things by 
counter display, was the way the big drug 
stores made their fortunes. And ‘Small 
items may be so presented that they 
become a really big proposition,’ says the 
Patton-MacGuyer Company of Providence, 
R. I.—which is the reason why it is supply- 
ing its dealers with this handy carton for 
displaying its assortment of wire terminals 
for radio sets. The customer, seeing the 
box on the counter, can examine the ter- 
minals and select what he wants’ without 
taking the salesman’s time. 





A New Celebrity on the 
Cigar Band 


Cigars have been named after so 
many other celebrities—such as 
Henry George, Lord Denby and Lil- 
lian Russell—that the Apex Elec- 
trical Distributing Company, Cleve- 
land, not to pass up anything that is 
worth while, thought it in order to 
start naming them after famous 
household electrical appliances. 

The ‘“Apex-Rotarex” brand of 
cigars is accordingly now on the 
market, .and is available for the 
pleasure of smokers who indulge in 
the choicest Havanas. The cigar 
manufacturer is simply putting out 
his regular cigar with the new label, 
for the benefit of any who care to 
obtain them. The cigars are put up 
in fine cedar boxes with a hinged 
top and snap lock, in boxes of fifty. 





A Campaign for the 
Table Stove 


Even the table stove, beloved of 
the young housewife and the kitchen- 
ette bride, occasionally needs some- 
thing in the way of a special cam- 
paign to show off its merits and de- 
sirability. And so the table stove is 
the subject of the second of the series 
in the new monthly window display 
service which is now being furnished 
dealers at a nominal charge by the 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. The various parts 
of this display material are as fol- 
lows: An over-all strip reading “Elec- 
tricity will do your cooking right at 
the table—cleaner, quicker, better.” 
Second, a three-section background 
set-up showing the stove is use. 
Third, a miniature window card in 
colors. And fourth, an envelope 
folder on the table stove. 





Telling It With Color in a 
Fixture Catalog 


Color is so important a factor in 
the lighting of rooms and in fixtures 
and lamps, that half the beauty of a 
lamp is lost in the picture shown in 
the ordinary catalog. For this 
reason, and to add to the value of its 
newest catalog as a sales book, the 
Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, 
New York City, has liberally sprin- 
kled the book with colored plates. 
The richness of tone and coloring are 
thus brought home to the woman 
buyer as she turns over the pages of 
catalogs. 

This sales book is handsomely 
bound, with a dark brown, embossed 
cover. 





The Sterling Varnish Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a new catalog 
on its insulating varnishes and com- 
pounds. 





Let the Headset Girl Smile 


in Your Store! 


/ Brandes 
AMatchedone Radioteadset 


OG. US PAT. OFF 


TR AOL PARK 





A brighter corner in the store will be the 
spot where the smiling ‘Brandes Girl” dis- 
plays her radio headset. She is a charming 
silent saleswoman, and, being of a much 
tougher composition than she appears to be, 
ought to smile in the store for years. This 
unusual and distinctive selling help is be- 
ing supplied dealers by C. Brandes Inc., 23 
Lafayette Street, New York City. 


Demonstrate Showcase Light- 
ing in the Merchant’s 
Own Store 










| FRONT Gtass 
~ OF CASE 


| 6 FT. OF CORD 
AND PLUG 





PLUG FITS 
{ Ay ANY OUTLET 


To make it easy for Mr. Electrical Man 
to show Mr. Merchant how ‘“Scoopettes” 
will light his showcases, the National 
X-Ray Reflector Company, 235 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, has made up a 
cempact two-light demonstrating outfit that 
the dealer can carry under his arm and 
easily set up in any display case. This 
outfit includes two ‘‘Scoopettes’ mounted 
on a tubing, and an adjustable center sup- 
port rod with rubber cushion, all wired 
with six feet of cord and plug, as shown. 





New Publications 


George Ainsworth, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, has ready for distribu- 
tion an attractive folder entitled “Cor- 
rect Lighting in Good Taste,” illustrat- 
ing and giving specifications for the 
“Archer” model of commercial lighting 
unit. 

The Biddle-Gaumer Company, Phila- 
delphia, tells the story of light in a new 
booklet called “The Evolution of Light- 
ing”—small line drawings carrying the 
story from the pine knot torch to the 
incandescent lamp. 


The Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733- 
37 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, is issu- 
ing a new thirty-two page catalog, illus- 
trating its copper lantern line. 

Beatrice Irwin, founder of the Irwin 
Color Science System, Inc., 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is issuing a 
new booklet on her color filters and the 
scientific application of colors to illu- 
mination. 

The Crescent Brass Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, announces the 
publication of a new fixture catalog, 
No. 6. 

The Union Radio Corporation, 200 
Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Newark, N. J., 
has ready for distribution a complete 
catalog of its radio apparatus and ac- 
cessories, including reproductions of 
the certificates of approval awarded by 
the Evening Mail Radio Institute. 

Henry Hyman & Company, Inc., 476 
Broadway, New York City, in order to 
maintain closer contact with its dis- 
tributers and dealers, recently sent out 
the first issue of its new house organ 
“The Hylite Distributer.” It will be 
mailed regularly to any dealer upon 
request. 
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Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying. Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 

number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these pages. By 
tearing out those items which affect 
your business and pasting them on 
filing cards, you can make a buying 
index that will put information on 
what is made and who makes it right 
at your finger’s end. 
Iivery item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 









TEAR OFF 








PASTE ON CARDS 























This section ‘‘New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of read- 
ers of Electrical Merchandising. As its 
title explains, its purpose is to put before 
our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 
the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 


depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 




















Lighting Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Louisville Composition and Ce- 
ment Company, Jefferson and Campbell 
streets, Louisville, Ky., has brought out 
a line of artistic lighting fixtures and 
portable lamps, employing its composi- 
tion construction as illustrated in the 
fixture shown. The company’s complete 
line includes ceiling fixtures, side wall 
—e table portables and floor port- 
ables. 





Electric Dishwasher for the 
Kitchen Drainboard 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Made to occupy a stationary position 
on the drainboard of the kitchen sink, 
and permanently connected by a_ spe- 
cially designed plumbing connection that 
permits the use of faucets in the ordi- 


nary way, is the new “Hydro-lectric” 
electric dishwasher developed by the 
Milwaukee Dishwasher Company, Inc., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

This dishwasher can be adjusted to 
stand on any size drainboard. Instead 
of lifting up a cover, access is had to 
it by rolling back a roll-top, sliding 
door. The outer shell is copper, nickel- 
plated, and the spraying mechanism in- 
side is of bronze. 

In washing the dishes, the water is 
discharged with a great force from a 
series of nozzles operating upwardly 
from the bottom and downwardly from 
the top. This force comes from an elec- 








mi 





trically driven spray device. The flood 
of hot running water, after coming from 
the faucet and passing over the dishes, 
flows out of the port at the bottom and 
orp che side of the machine. The food 
particles are flushed out of the machine 
immediately after they are washed off 
the dishes, and caught in a wire basket. 








Switch for Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 192¢ 


The latest product of the Peerless Light 
Company, 663 West Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. Ill, is the “In-B-Tween” switch 
for individual switch control on lighting 
fixtures. It is made in three types: with 
¥-in. solid brass stem and j-in. female 
end coupling; with loop both ends. or 
with female thread both ends. Each 
unit is complete with a pull switch, and 
is easily wired. 








Silver and Gold Plated Electric 
Perfume Burners 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Silver or gold plated are the base, 
cover and fittings of the dainty night 
lights and censers designed for the De- 
Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. Even the little cup under 
the cover, into which the drops of per- 
fume are poured to be slowly evapor- 
ated by the heat of the lamp, is of 
silver; and perforatings in the cover 
are cut in the form of a design. 

The translucent porcelain shade js 
hand-decorated, and is tinted on the in- 
side, so that it glows with entirely dif- 
ferent colors when lighted. 
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Combination Clamp, Stand, 
and Hanging Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 192¢ 


A new lamp that can be used as a 
clamp lamp, a stand lamp, or a suspen- 
sion-type lamp for the wall, and called 
the “Clamp-O-Set,” has been developed 
by the Bussmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. It swivels and 
angles, and can be placed in any position 
at will. And once placed, it stays put. 
Brushed brass is the finish used. 

The ball and socket joint will wear 
and hold its tension indefinitely. The 
joint is recessed so that the lamp may 
take a full turn to an angle of 90 deg. 
The counterweighted base holds the lamp 
firmly in either an upright position or 
swung through an arc to the full 90 dog. 
The clamp works on a flat screw and 
holds like a vise. There are no hooks to 
scratch polished furniture or overstuffed 
upholstery. 




















Ornamental Hangers for 
Dining-Room 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Woodfibre, finished in antique silver, is 
used in making the “‘Ivadine 2938” fixture 
hanger, offered to the trade by the Fal- 
kenbach Manufacturing Company, 429 
Whitlock Avenue, New York City. This 
lighting unit floods the table with light, 
shades the eyes of the diners, and attrac- 
tively illuminates the outer parts of the 
room, In addition, it furnishes two 
handy convenience outlets for attaching 
table electrical appliances. 





Table Outlet 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The “Triplex Table-Tap” is the name 
given to a new Hubbell electrical spe- 
c‘alty. The manufacturer claims that 
with this device it is possible for any 
heuseholder to wire his own furniture in 
a few minutes. The Triplex table-tap 
consists of a block of strong, black, fire- 
proof composition, measuring 74 in. long 


by 2 in. wide by 1 in. high, and carries 
three beveled ‘“‘Te-Slot” outlets arranged 
multiple, and a bladed connection for the 
motor plug. It may be fastened to the 
underside of a table top, or onto a wall 
surface, by means of two screws through 
a countersunk hole at each end. The de- 
vice is sold in a handsome carton, com- 
pletely wired, with eight feet of silk 
covered cord, a motor plug, and a sepa- 
rable attachment plug which fits any 
lump socket or convenience outlet. 








Radio Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The movable and stationary plates of 
the condensers made by the Thordarson 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 500 
West Burn Street, Chicago, ll., are com- 
pletely shielded. The movable plates are 
secured by an ingeniously assembled 
comb separator, brushing against the 
bearing. The size and capacities are as 
follows: 13 plate, 0.00025 m.f.; 25 plate, 
0.0005 m.f., and 43 plate, 0.001 m-f. 


Electric Bell 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Made for all d.c. voltages to 600 and 
all a.c. lighting voltages, the “Recti” 
electric bell manufactured by Edwards 
& Company, Exterior & 140th Street, 
New York City, is said to be the only 
bell on which the hammer operates in a 
straight line, thus overcoming all side 
motion. The contacts are of pure car- 
bon made from 10 mm. headlight rod. 
The springs are of phosphor bronze and 
so designed to act as demagnetizers 
after the stroke is made. 

















Revolving Advertising Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 192: 


An _ electric revolving lamp with a 
translucent shade that carries advertis- 
ing legends is being manufactured by the 
Adscope Corporation, 247 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 

There is no mechanism to get out of 
order, as the heat of the lamp—an 
ordinary nitrogen bulb—causes the 
shade to revolve continuously. 











Variable Grid Leak and 
Condenser Combined 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


This device takes the place of a grid 
condenser, mounting, and a grid leak, 
and in addition permits an adjustment 
of the correct amount of resistance. <A 
condenser of 0.00025 m.f. capacity is 
used. Chas, Freshman & Company, 97 
Beekman Street, New York City, is the 
manufacturer. 





Solution for Removing Rust 
and Cleaning Metals 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Concerns engaged in the handling of 
metals or metal products, will no doubt 
be interested to learn of a new prepara- 
tion which at the present time is being 
widely used in Great Britain and on the 
continent for the removal of rust or cor- 


resion or all metals and which is also 
of considerable value to mills, steel 
piants, ete., that mainta‘n sulphuric acid 
baths for pickling purposes. For clean- 
ing metals or metal parts of rust or cor- 
rosion, one part of the preparation to 
twenty-five parts water is sufficiently 
effective to loosen and remove any rust, 
regardless of its age or condition; it is 
used cold. Peter A. Frasse & Company, 
Inc., 417 Caral Street, New York City 
are the distributors. 








° ° 
Electrical Vacuum-Tube Sign 
Electrical Merchandising, sanuary, 1973 
The “Shelton” script sign is a new 

product of the Shelton Electric Com- 
pany, 16 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York City. It operates on the vacuum 
tube principle. The letters are made of 
a continuous glass tubing, bent into 
shape. This idea of a vacuum-tube sign, 
though not entirely novel in itself, has 
been made practical now for use on d.c. 
and a.c. without changes, and for all 
commercial voltages. The script signs 
are very attractive, showing a deep red 
to orange color when operated. Up to 
three script units or lines can be ar- 
ranged in cascade formation. 
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New Executive Committee- 
men of Association 
of Electragists 


Executivé committeemen of the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists—International— 
were declared elected Dec. 12, after a 
canvass of the votes at Headquarters, 
15 West Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York City. The committee appointed 
to canvass the votes was composed of 
William J. Shore and J. P. Ryan, both 
of New York City, together with the 
International Secretary, Farquson John- 
son. Members elected for the various 
divisions are as follows: 

Eastern Division, W. Creighton Peet, 
New York City; Southern Division, J. 
A. Fowler, Memphis, Tennessee; Great 
Lakes Division, L. G. Ross, Superior, 
Wisconsin; Central Division, A. Penn 
Denton, Kansas City, Missouri; Moun-, 
tain Division, E. C. Headrick, Denver, 
Colorado; Pacific Division, C. L. Cham- 
blin, San Francisco, California; Eastern 
Canadian Division, R. A. L. Gray, 
Toronto, Ontario, and Western Can- 
adian Division, C. C. Carter, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 

The eight divisions named comprise 
the new territories into which the mem- 
bership has been divided in accordance 
with the constitution, as revised at the 
convention held in Cincinnati last 
October. Heretofore there were only 
four territorial divisions of the country 
with a representation of nineteen mem- 
bers on the Executive Committee. The 
present number of committeemen is 
eleven, one additional to be appointed 
at large, and two from the new sections 
of the association. This it is believed 
will make for economy and efficiency 
in the work of the association. 





“The Dance of the Radio 
Waves” and “The Radio 
Bugs’ Frolic” 


The first public dance to the accom- 
paniment of radio music to be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., was given recently in 
the Elmwood Music Hall, the largest 
public dance hall in the city. The 
music for the occasion was played by 
the Milton Ball Paramount Sextet and 
was broadcasted from the Federal 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
station WDR about 5 miles from the 
hall. The receiving apparatus con- 
sisted of a Federal receiving set and 
amplifier and 4 Western Electric loud 
speakers so located about the hall as to 
distribute the sound as evenly as pos- 
sible. The volume was _ sufficiently 
large for the hall which is about 100 
by 150 ft. in size, and about 200 couples 
danced to the accompaniment of radio 
music. 








Gossip of the Trade 


Glimpses of | 
Electrical Men at Work, 3 
at Play, and in Convention- 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 
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In addition to this novelty a new 
popular song by two Buffalo composers 
entitled “By Radiophone” was sung. 
There were also two fancy dancing 
groups of six girls each in appropriate 
costume, one entitled the “Dance of the 
Radio Waves,” the other entitled the 
“Frolic of the Radio Bugs.” 

“The affair was run as a demonstra- 
tion of the adaptability of radio music 
as a dance accompaniment and as such 
proved a success,” declares E. D. O’Dea, 
retail manager of McCarthy Brothers 
& Ford. “We intend conducting such 
affairs in various neighborhood halls of 
our city and surrounding towns and 
look forward to quite a lot of interest 
and success with them.” 





The Tri-City Electric Company of 
Newark, N. J., informs the trade that 
George M. Ellis, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mo- 
hawk Electric Supply Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been made presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, succeeding Joseph Spurr. H. C. 
Calahan, formerly of the New York 
office of the General Electric Company 
will be associated with Mr. Ellis as 
sales manager. 

















N. E. L. A. Committees 
at Denver 


The next group of bureau and com- 
mittee meetings of the commercial sec- 
tion of the N. E. L. A. will be held in 
the building of the Denver Gas and 
Electric Light Company, Denver, Janu- 
ary 24 to 27. The merchandise sales 
bureau meeting, as announced by its 
chairman, will be held at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, January 25. 

R. G. Gentry, commercial manager of 
the Denver company, is making reser- 
vations for the accommodation of the 
delegates at the meetings. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for a special 
through car for the delegates leaving 
New York City and vicinity. 





New York Edison Company 
Plans Appliance Exhibits 


Again this year the New York Edi- 
son Company will hold a series of 
exhibits of electrical manufacturers’ 
products in its Fifteenth Street show- 
room. The schedule for 1923 exhibi- 
tions is as follows: 

Jan. 29 to Feb. 3, Electric Signs; 
Feb. 19 to Feb. 24, Heating and Cook- 
ing Appliances; March 12 to March 17, 
Washing Machines, Ironing Machines 
and Dish Washers; April 2 to April 7, 
Power, Ventilation and Refrigeration; 
April 23 to April 28, Therapeutic; 
May 14 to May 19, Vacuum Cleaners 
and Floor Machines; June 4 to June 9, 
Electric Trucks, Cars and Accessories. 





“Permanent Radio Fair” 


at New York 


Along the lines of the toy show and 
other exhibits held at the Hotel Im- 
perial, Broadway and Thirty-second 
St. New York City, a “Permanent 
Radio Fair” is now being conducted 
there and will continue until May 30. 
The products of a number of repre- 
sentative manufacturers are on display 
and the fair management points out 
that with “radio merchandise thus cen- 
tralized and assembled, a survey of the 











Major General 
Fighting 
Chateau Thierry,’ has resigned as deputy 
chief of staff of the United States Army to 
become president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, succeeding Edward J. Nally, 
who has resigned to become the corpora- 
tion’s managing director of international 
relations, with headquarters in Paris. 
After graduation from college, General 
Harbord enlisted in the Army as a private, 
at the age of twenty-three, and reached 
his present rank through sheer merit. He 
is a former Rough Rider, a veteran of war 
in Cuba and the Philippines, was chief of 
staff under General Pershing in France, 
and later in command of the Marines at 
Chateau Thierry. 


John G. Harbord, “the 
General of the Marines at 


entire radio field can be obtained in @ 
two-hour visit to the fair.” 





The Halliwell Electric Company of 
113-119 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
announces the appointment of Samuel 
Cohen as chief engineer and P. A. Wil- 
kinson as sales manager of its radio 
division. Both Mr. Cohen and Mr. Wil- 
kinson were formerly associated with 
John Firth & Company, Inc., as chief 
engineer and vice president, respec- 
tively, of that company. 
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“It was a great game and the Rockford 
team won!’’—which simple tidings proved 
ample reward for George D. Roper, master 
range builder, in decreeing a holiday in his 
offices at Rockford, Ill., and inviting his 
staff to fill up a big interurban car ha had 
chartered to take them all to the Rock- 
ford-Freeport football game. Mr. Roper 
stands at the right, wearing the home 
team’s colors. At the left, hand in pocket, 
is H. J. Jilbert, vice-president and works 
manager of the Roper Company, and be- 
hind them in the waiting car, are some of 
Mr. Roper’s guests for the day. 





“Via Radio,” an Educational 
Film for Wireless 


Educational Film Exchanges, Inc., 
New York, in collaboration with Scien- 
tific American, has prepared for the 
screen a one-reel motion picture, “Via 
Radio,” which attempts to depict by 
means of charts and photographs the 
fundamentals of this science in a simple 
and concise manner. Starting with a 
graphic illustration of sound waves and 
showing, by means of a recently com- 
pleted mechanism, the oscillograph, an 
actual photograph of the sound waves 
of the human voice; the picture rapidly 
explains how these sound vibrations are 
harnessed to the radio waves and pro- 
jected into space, to be picked up by the 
aerials of the million owners of radio 
sets in the United States. 

The interior of Radio Central, the big 
trans-Atlantic station at Rocky Point, 
Long Island, is shown, together with 
some very interesting views of the high- 
power alternating-current generators 
employed in trans-Atlantic transmis- 
sion. Interesting views of the vacuum 
tubes in this development are shown. 

A. C. Lesearboura, managing editor 
of Scientific American, is sending mate- 
rial for a talk on this picture to every 
broadcasting station in the United 
States, and several of the most power- 
ful stations are among the many that 
will broadcast this material to the mil- 
lions of radio listeners. The picture 
will give radio wide publicity, and it is 
therefore suggested that electrical deal- 
ers watch their local theaters, and ar- 
range to co-operate in the exploitation 


of this film. Motion picture exchanges 
and theaters will furnish photographic 
stills to be used as window trims. 





Winners in Lamp Contest 


Following is the list of the prize 
winners in the National Lamp Works, 
“Lamp the Home Contest” which closed 
Dec. 1: 


1: Louis D. Rubin Electrical Co., Inc., 
Charleston, S. C. 
se St. Johns Electric Shop, St. Johns, 
Mich. 

3: Joseph lama Electric Company, 
Milwaukee, 

4: Martin rr Duluth, Minn. 

5: Southern Wyoming Lumber 
pany, Laramie, Wyo. 

6: City Light & Water Company, Ama- 
rillo, Tex, 

7: A. Newton Electric Company, Glen- 
dale, Cak 

8: Chicago Electric Shop, Chicago. 

9: The Electric Shop, Auburn, Ind. 

10: Stapp Electric Company, Peoria, Ill. 

11: Welsbach Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

12: Cuthbert Electric Co., Dayton, O. 

13: Davis Electrical Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

14: Peterson-Carlson Co., 


Com- 


Youngstown, 


Ohio. 
, +t Premier Service Company, Cleve- 
and, O. 

16: C. W. Turner, Faribault, Minn. 


1 is ~~ Electrical Supply Company, 
Newark, 

The qultilne were awarded honorable 
mention: 

White Electrical Company, Parsons, Kan. 

3urrows Electric Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gustafson-Pierson Hardware. Company, 
Duluth, Minn, 

Central Electric Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
, Bristol Gas & Electric Company, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Phil G. Wuertz, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hudson Electrical os gd & Equipment 
Company, Jersey City, A 

London Electric Company, London, Ky. 


Scherkenbach Electric Shop, Shakopee, 
Minn, 

Howell Bros., Richmond, Va. 

Sterling Electric Company, Minneapolis. 


Brownewell Bros., Harrisburg, Pa. 

East Utica Electric Supply Company, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

Henry B. Kline, Winona, Minn. 

Dix Kelly Electric Shop, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

J. Schwertner Hdwe. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. E. Barnes, Inc.,,.Memphis, Tenn. 

Russell E. Fern, Scranton, Pa. 

Van oe Drug: Corporation, Mobile, 
Alabam 

The Hiectric Shop, Providence, R. I. 


SPECIAL WINDOW DISPLAY PRIZES 


1: The Electrical Appliance Shop, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Moline gg pin Company, Moline, IIl. 


3: Frank H. Stewart Electric C Sompany, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
4: Liberty Electric Company, Cleveland. 


Exposition of Inventions, 
New York, Feb. 17-23 


The object of the Universal Exposi- 
tion of Inventions and Patents, to be 
held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, Feb. 17-22, 1923, will be to: 

(a) Bring the capital of America and 
the inventive brains of the world to- 
gether. 

(b) Give all inventors full opportu- 
nity to show the public, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the capitalist and 
financier, the possibilities for utility, 
business, trade and commerce that lies 
in their inventions. 





The Picture on the Cover 


Electrical Merchandising is indebted 
to the R. C. Heather Company, dealers 
in fine lighting fixtures, 19 West Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York City, for the 
use of the fixtures which appear in the 
front-cover photograph for this issue. 

The young couple who are here seen 
buying fixtures for their new home will 
be recognized as the same pair who ap- 
peared on the October cover, where they 
were then shown planning the wiring 
for their new house. And, as the sales- 
man with the intriguing smile, a new 
star swims into the firmament of the 
picture world in Donald Macgregor Roy, 
of the staff of Electrical Merchandising. 





Harry P. Disbecker, formerly presi- 
dent of Disbecker & Company, Inc., 
announces the opening of the Doric 
Electric Corporation at 145 West 36th 
Street, New York City, of which he is 
president, 


The Thordarson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturers of radio 
products and transformers, has recently 
moved into a large new factory building 
at 500 West Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 
The company is occupying eight floors 
in the building. making a total space 
of 100,000 sq.ft. 
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“Think,” said Charles L. Edgar, president 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, “what that lamp would 
do in the way of, lighting up your cellar!’ 

“Not to mention,” mentioned Elihu Thom- 
son of the General Electric Company, “what 





it would do to your. light bill if you forgot 
to turn it off after fixing the furnace for 
the night!” The lamp is the largest in- 
candescent illuminator in the world, with 
a rating of 30 k.w. It was shown at the 


recent I. E. S. convention in Boston. 
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Holder for the Electric 
Iron Cord 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 

A new kind of holder for the electric 
iron cord is being offered by the C. A. 
Myers Company, 6324 Woodlawn Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It is a_ steel rod, 
smoothly finished in nickel, the base of 
which attaches to the ironing board and 
the upper end of which holds up the 
trailing cord. Thus the cord is kept off 
the clothes, the tension is taken from 
the light plug, and the cord itself is pro- 
tected. 


New Merchandise 


to Sell ~- : 


‘ 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 








Combination Time Recorder, 
Fire and Burglar Alarm 


Llectrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The “Timeograph” is an electrically 
operated machine which performs five 
distinct functions, either separately or 
simultaneously. (1) It records the time 
a door is opened day or night. (2) As 
an electric signal it compels the person 
closing up to securely lock every en- 
trance and exit before leaving the place 
of business. (3) As a watchman’s clock 
it registers the inspection of all doors. 
(4) It alarms the neighborhood in case 
of burglary. (5) In case of fire the 
alarm rings automatically. 





Desk or Table Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Faries Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill, has marketed a new “Ver- 
delite’’ portable desk or table lamp. No. 
$252 is a plain, solid brass portable fur- 
nished with pen rack and standard ink 
well. The Verdelite lamp is very effec- 
tive on a flat top desk or table and is 
equipped with an adjustable and detach- 
able, green-glass shade with white opal 
surface inside. 

The height to the center of shade is 
16 in., and the base measures 7 in. by 6§ 
in. The shade will accommodate lamps 
from 25 to 75 Watt. This Verdelite is 
wired with 6 ft. of silk cord. pull chain 
socket, plug and standard ink well, and 
is finished in satin brass and statuary 
bronze. The base is heavily weighted 
and covered with thick felt. A Verde- 
lite is also made with a plain base, not 
cut out for an ink well, but otherwise 
the same as No. 3252. 
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Potentiometer 
Electrical Merchandising,’ January, 1923 


In the accompanying illustration the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., shows the cor- 
rect application of its potentiometer and 
rheostat. It is claimed that the range 
of a receiving set. can be increased con- 
siderably through the use of a properly 
designed potentiometer shunted across 
the “A” battery. The “C.H.’” potentio- 
meter is made especially for this work, 
and matches the ‘C.H.” rheostat both 
in design and workmanship. The in- 
strument is made for panel mounting, 
and has a range of 300 ohms, 





Canopy Switch 





Vernier Rheostat 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


30th coarse and fine adjustments are 
cperated by one single knob on the 
vernier rheostat just introduced by the 
Klosner Improved Apparatus Company, 
2404 Crotona Avenue, New York City. 

Genuine Condensite is used in its con- 
struction. The rheostat is equipped with 
a dial on which graduations are shown 
in white. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 

Two new additions to its line of wir- 
ing devices has been announced by the 
Beaver Machine & Tool Company, 50 
Church Street, New York City. The 
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two-piece attachment plug contains some 
worthwhile improvements, which it is 
declared will speed up wiring. 

The ‘‘Beaver” —, switches over- 
come the necessity of cutting walls in 
back of canopy where shallow back 
brackets are used. Type “A3,” with 
je-in. stem, is for stamped metal brack- 
ets; “A-4” with -in. stem, for cast 
metal brackets. ‘“Undark” radium but- 
— be supplied on each type if de- 
sired, 





Radio Socket for Special Tubes 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Designed especially for use with the 
14-volt tube, the ‘De Luxe” socket just 
introduced by the Alden-Napier Com- 
pany, 52 Willow Street, Springfield, 
Mass., has contact strips of phosphor 
bronze, and so placed that they exert a 
firm wiping action on the tube pins. 

Genuine Condensite is used in mould- 
ing the tube, which, it is declared, is 
unbreakable and unaffected by heat. 





Radio Frequency Transformers 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


“Mu-Rad” transformers manufactured 
by Murad Laboratories Inc., 800 Fifth 
Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J., have a re- 
sistance of the order of 50 ohms and 
the great increase of efficiency of these 
transformers over those of iron core 
construction is at once obvious. 

_-.. Where several stages of radio fre- 


quency amplification are desired, “Mu- 
Rad” engineers have observed that max- 
imum efficiency can be obtained only by 
the use of different transformers, in the 
different stages, and three types are 
therefore available for the first, second 
and third stage _ respectively. Type 
“T-11” is used just before the detector; 
type ‘“‘T-11A” is used in the next ampli- 
filer stage; and type “T-11B” is used in 
Sed third stage nearest the antenna or 
oop. 





Electric Illuminating Shade 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Constructed entirely of metal, and 
porcelain-enameled in a duo-tone com- 
bination, the “Perfection” shade, manu- 
factured by Tindall & White, Inc., 329 
East Twenty-second St., New York City, 
is particularly adapted for ge light- 
ing where an even diffusion of light is 
required. 

The shades are made in two sizes, for 
large and small bulbs, and can be oper- 
ated with the standard bracket. 
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Electric Knife for Battery 
Repairing 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The “Hyrate’ hot knife is an elec- 
trically heated tool for removing com- 
pound and re-sealing storage batteries. 
As it carries the heat to the spot de- 
sired, and diminishes the possibility of 
firing the compound or burning the case 
or jar, the knife is much superior to the 
old fashioned gas flame me hod. 

The heating element, wnich operates 
from a 6-volt battery,, is made of a spe- 
cial alloy, and when heated in air will 
not corrode or oxidize. Four feet of 
cord and removable, universal clips are 
supplied with each knife. 








Amplifying Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The General Radio Company, Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Windsor Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is making its amply- 
fying transformers with a layer winding, 
which, it is declared, overcomes short 
circuited turns. The windings are of 
No. 40 copper wire, thus reducing the 
tendency to open circuit, as is common 
with transformers using finer windings. 





Variometer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


A new addition to the line of radio 
parts made by the National Transformer 
Company, 154 Whiting Street, Chicago, 
Ill., is the ‘‘National” variometer. The 
rotor and stator are made of solid ma- 
hogany. All metal parts are made of 
solid brass, and are nickel plated. The 
= diameter is one-quarter of an 
inch. 


Radio Dial 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Designed for use in connection with 
radio sets, the dial made by the Hoosick 
Falls Radio Parts Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., is built 
in two pieces for the purpose of increas- 
ing its dielectric properties. 

The two-piece construction of the dial 
is an advantage in that the set screw 
fastening the dial to the shaft in in- 
closed under the knob, thus eliminating 
the capacity or static effects caused by 
connection between the body and the coil 
windings, through the hand coming in 
contact with the metal set screw. 

Another feature of the dial is the fact 
that it will fit both the 4 in. and the 
in. shafts now commonly used on radio 
receiving apparatus. This is accom- 
plished by means of a brass reducing 
bushing which is included with each dial 
sold. The dial is made of Bakelite and 
has a highly polished ie black surface 
and pearl white figures 











Safety Panel Board of 
Unit Construction 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


In the home, where women and chil- 
dren often come in contact with the 
house circuit distribution board, there is 
the greatest need of a panel which gives 
maximum protection. This, we believe, 
is obtained in the sectionally constructed, 
residence panel board just introduced by 
the Frank Adam _ Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. The fuse terminals and 
side gutter covers are made of composi- 
tion. Each unit carries two fuses (one 
pair) and the neutral main bus bar is 
always at the left. Two types are fur- 
nished, type R with main lugs only, and 
type R with main switch and main fuse 
connections. 


Radio Condensers 
Klectrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Scholes Radio & Manufacturing 
Company, 32 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York City, is marketing the ‘‘Test- 
Rite” Condensers for radio use. They 
are tested and have a guaranteed rated 
capacity. 








Vernier Rheostat 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The vernier rheostat manufactured by 
the Michigan Radio Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., consists of a base of spe- 
cial insulating material on which is 
mecunted a 4-ohm spiral wound, non-cor- 
rosive resistance unit and a single turn 
vernier unit of the same material, con- 
nected through sliding phosphor bronze 
contacts, assuring practically noiseless 
operation and long wearing quality. The 
resistance of the vernier unit has been 
carefully worked out to give absolute 
control of the oscillating or ‘‘break over” 
point of the tube without shifting back 
to the main unit. It has a cool carrying 
capacity of one ampere. 





Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The tubs and the wringers are opera- 
ted each by its own direct connected 
ieversible motor, on the new washing 
machines manufactured by the Delco- 
Light Company, Dayton, Ohio. The use 
of these motors eliminates parts most 
likely to give trouble in a washing 
machine—the clutch, gears, reversing 
gears, gear shaft, belt, driving shaft, 
crank, and connecting rod. 

Another important feature is an end- 
less conveyor belt which carries the 
clothes into the wringer and away from 
it without danger to the hand. 

The machine is supplied ver 32 or 110 
volts D. C., and 110 volts A. 














Portable Testing Instruments 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company of Newark, N. J., is offering a 
new line of small portable instruments 
for use on alternating-current circuits, 
known as the “Weston, Jr.” set. 

The group comprises wattmeter, volt- 
meter, ammeters and milliameters, and 
is designed for use in the factory, iso- 
lated power plant, central station, lab- 
oratories of educational institutions. A 
set of these instruments, together with 
a compact portable current transformer, 
may all be contained in a small case, 
and is said to provide for 80 per cent 
of industrial or field testing within max- 
imum range limitations of 300 voits and 
800 amperes. 








Loud Speaker With Adjustable 
Diaphragm 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 


The method used in the 
of speech or music on the ‘‘Coryphone”’ 
loud speaker, manufactured by Chas. 
Cory & Son, Inc., 183 Varick Street, New 
York City, is the same as that used in 
the common types of headphones, the de- 
sign being modified so that the mechan- 
ism will function satisfactorily when 
relatively large amounts of energy must 
be handled. 

The head of the casing carrying the 
thin, soft iron vibrating element is 
threaded so that it may be screwed in 
toward the magnet or away from it as 
results show best. 

The horn is dull black, enamelled sheet 
metal. It stands 21 in. high over all, 
and has a flared opening 14 in. across. 


1923 
reproduction 








Household Ventilating Outfit 
1923 


Any householder can install the new 
“W-S” ventilating set in a window of 
his home—in the kitchen, bathroom, or 
wherever desired. 

This set, which is made by the Li. * 
Wing Manufacturing Company, 

West Thirteenth Street, New York city. 
comprises a ten-inch fan set in a frame 
which is adjustable to the standard 
width of frame to fit any window from 
20 to 42 in. wide. The height of the 
frame is 13 in., and it is provided with 
prismatic glass light so that it will not 
darken the room where it is installed. 
The frame is white enameled, and is 
rigid in construction to prevent rattling. 

The capacity of the fan is 900 cu.ft. 

of air a minute. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 
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Lighting Sales Bureau 
Members, N. E. L. A. 


The Lighting Sales Bureau of the 
National Electric Light Association has 
been organized with the following per- 
sonnel: 

OFFICERS 

Chairman, G. Bertram Regar, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia; 
vice chairman, W. T. Blackwell, Public 
Service Electric Company, Newark, N. 
J.; secretary, J. Carl Fisher, Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Power Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ward Harrison, National Lamp 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio; James Kirk, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Clarence L. Law, The New 
York Edison Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Charles C. Munroe, Detroit Edi- 
son Company, Detroit, Mich.; W. H. 
Rolinson, Westinghouse-Lamp Works, 
New York, N. Y.; George H. Stickney, 
Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J.; 
L. R. Wallis, The Edison Illuminating 
Company of Boston, Boston, Mass.; 
L. A. S. Wood, Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company, South Bend, 
Ind. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Charles E. Addie, Denver Gas & 
Electric Company, Denver, Col.; A. F. 
Berry, United Electric Light & Power 
Company, New York, N. Y.; W. E. 
Clement, New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company, New Orlean, La.; H. G. 
Disque, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank A. Gallagher, 
Narragansett Light & Power Company, 
Providence, R. I.; S. Hibben, Westing- 
house Lamp Company, New York, N. 
Y.; M. Luckiesh, National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. H. Magdsick, Na- 
tional Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Charles M, Masson, Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Preston §S. Millar, Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, New York, N. Y.; F. H. 
Murphy, Portland Railway & Light 
Company, Portland, Oregon; A. L. 
Powell, Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, 
N. J.; F. C. Taylor, Rochester Gas & 
Electric .Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Glenn Trumbull, Henry L. Doherty 
Company, New York, N. Y.; G. W. Van 
Derzee, Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; L. J. 
Wilhoite, Chattanooga Railway & Light 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The aims and scope of the Bureau’s 
activities, namely: 

1. To promote appreciation of the 
present and potential value of lighting 
to the electrical industry. 

2. To collect, analyze and disseminate 


information concerning lighting prac- 
tice. 


3. To promote lighting sales: The 
present program will remain  un- 
changed... It is felt, however, that the 


valuable data prepared by previous 
Bureaus has not served fully the pur- 
pose intended, and to which it was en- 


titled. These reports have been pre- 
sented at the annual convention in a 
hurried way, many abstracted and some 
by title only, preventing an opportunity 
for a thorough discussion which would 
have further elucidated the facts and 
perhaps brought out new factors. Fur- 
thermore information which could have 
been of value to central stations espe- 
cially the smaller ones did not reach 
them until months after it should have. 

The purpose of this year’s organiza- 
tion will be to assign to individuals 
the responsibility of collecting and pre- 
paring data and information relative to 





He’s Been Making Lighting 


Fixtures for Sixty Years 











John L. Gaumer, whose picture is repro- 
duced above, can tell many _ interesting 
stories of the growth of the lighting-fixture 
industry for he has been making fixtures 
ever since 1862 when, as a boy, he entered 
the employ of Robert Cornelius, the real 
founder of the lighting fixture industry in 
the United States. Mr. Gaumer recalls 
with a smile that he worked in the foundry 
department of Cornelius’ plant, and we 
may guess that it was a strenuous job. 

However young Gaumer was ambitious 
and believed in “making things happen.” 
In 1882 he started in business for himself, 
and that business (first under the name 
of J. L. Gaumer Company and later as the 
Biddle-Gaumer Company) has been pro- 
ducing lighting fixtures steadily ever since. 
Mr. Gaumer is the pioneer of the wrought- 
iron typeof fixture. His partner, Mr. 
Robert Biddle is the president of the 
National ,Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 





the class of service. to which they have 
been assigned as. follows: 

Store-Lighting Division, James Kirk, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Residence - Lighting Division, M. 
Luckiesh, National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Industrial-Lighting Division, J. Carl 
Fisher, Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Power Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Large-Building - Lighting Division, 
Charles C..Munroe, Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Sign, Display & Billboard Lighting 


Division, H. H. Magdsick, National 
Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Street & Highway Lighting Division, 
L. A. S. Wood, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Commercial Aspects of Lamp Equip- 
ment, G. H. Stickney, Edison Lamp 
Works, Harrison, N. J. 


Formal committees will not be 
named, but the subject chairman will 
be expected to call on any one in the 
industry for any help or information 
they may be able to render, and it is 
hoped that anyone having information 
or suggestions which he feels would 
be of use to the industry will communi- 
cate them to any of the chairmen. 





O. D. Street, for some years general 
manager of distribution of the Western 
Electric Company, has severed his con- 
nection with this company. Mr. Street 
joined the Western Electric Company 
twenty-two years ago on leaving col- 
lege. After a period of training which 
carried him through all departments, 
he was placed in charge of telephone 
sales on the Pacific Coast... Later he 
became assistant to the president, then 
general telephone sales manager, then 
general manager of distribution. Under 
his administration the Western Elec- 
tric system has been expanded by the 
creation of. twenty-two additional 
branch houses, and his very extensive 
experience with a jobbing business of 
national scope has gained him recog- 
nition as one of the leading authorities 
on distribution in the electrical industry. 
Mr. Street plans to remain in New 
York, where he will organize a company 
of consulting specialists to deal .with 
questions affecting management and 
distribution. 


F. M. Webber who for the past three 
years has conducted an electrical ap- 
pliance business in Philadelphia, has 
recently become associated with the 
Robbins & Myers Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, as assistant sales manager 
in charge of motor sales, succeeding A. 
J. Reed, who has recently resigned to 
become Philadelphia district manager 
for the Ohio Electric & Controller Com- 
pany. Mr. Webber was for sixteen 
years connected with the General Elec- 
tric Company, serving from 1913 to 
1919 as apparatus sales manager of 
that company’s St. Louis office. 


G. B. McNair has been appointed dis- 
trict lighting specialist for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters in the Gas 
and Electric Building at Denver. Mr. 
MeNair will cover both the Denver and 
Salt Lake territories and will specialize 
on street lighting. Mr. McNair is a 
Purdue graduate and has until recently 
been a member of the organization. of 
the Western Electric at Denver. 


Fred C. Werk, electrical contractor, 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cleveland, an office regarded 
as one of the greatest honors in Cleve- 
land building circles. 
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If you’ve ever been aboard a destroyer at 
sea, you'll agree cordially with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward Harrison that the time to look 
one of these mechanical porpoises over is 
when the thing is securely anchored and 
the weather is observing Lloyd George’s new 


slogan: “tranquility.” This picture of the 
newly elected president of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and his charming life 


partner was snapped on the deck of the, 


U. S. S. Talbot, anchored near Swampscott, 
Mass. 





The Wirt Company of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of “Dim-a-Lite” electric 
lighting appliances announces the fol- 
following changes in its personnel to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of its president, Charles Wirt. At a 
recent meeting of the Board, P. H. 
Stuckey, formerly treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, was elected president, 
H. J. Thayer, vice president and C. H. 
Chandler, secretary and_ treasurer. 
“The active management of the busi- 
ness,” reads the announcement, “will 
devolve upon Mr. Stuckey, formerly 
treasurer and general manager, who has 
been associated with the business for 
more than twelve years.” 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories New 
York office has been moved from 25 
City Hall Place, where it has been for 
the past five years, to new quarters, 
in the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Building at 109-111 Leonard Street. 
The Laboratories will occupy the entire 
two upper: floors and additional space 
has been provided for still further. ex- 
pansion. This step has been made 
necessary by the rapidly increasing de- 
mands for the Laboratories’ service and 
also by the fact that casualty and 
burglary. protection devices have re- 
cently been added to the list taken care 
of at the New York branch, until re- 
cently occupied solely with matters 
electrical. At this new location will be 
continued the work of the electrical 
laboratories and the conducting of in- 
spections at factories and label service 
in the Metropolitan district, which in- 





cludes New York State, New Jersey 
and southern Connecticut. The whole 
will be as formerly under the general 
direction of Dana Pierce, vice-president. 


The Torrington Company has opened 
new northwest headquarters at 833 
Second Avenue, South Minneapolis, 
under the management of A. G. Bow- 
man who has been northwest district 
manager for the past three years. 
In addition to this factory branch 
an attractive shop, to take care of 
Torrington sales and service in Min- 
neapolis and the northwest, has also 
been opened at this address. “The new 
sales plan of the Torrington Company 
provides closer co-operation - with 
dealers and users of its product,” says 
Mr. Bowman. “In Minneapolis three 
authorized dealers and the Torrington 
Shop will handle retail Torrington sales 
and an authorized Torrington dealer 
will be appointed in each city through- 
out the country.” . 


The Guarantee Sales & Service Com- 
pany of 644 Newark Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., has been formed, according 
to a recent announcement, “to organize 
a sales corps to promote and increase 
the business of any electrical contractor 
or dealer and to promote and increase 
the sales or membership of any busi- 
ness or fraternal organization. Also 
to manufacture electrical motors, ap- 
pliances, and to buy and sell electrical 
fixtures and wiring of every nature and 
description.” 


The Echo Radio Corporation of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been organized -to 
handle the national distribution of the 
products of the Radio Shop, of Sunny- 
vale, Cal., manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast of the Armstrong regenerative 
circuit radio equipment and the “Echo- 
phone” regenerative receiving set. A. 
B. Dorman, eastern manager for the 
company has made his headquarters 
with the Echo Radio Corporation at 315 
International Life Building. Jobbers 
are being selected to handle his line, 
and increase in business has made it 
necessary to establish another factory 
in the Middle West. 


The Parr Electric Company of New 
York City, electrical jobbers, has some 
interesting news to tell of the Leviathan 
—formerly the Vaterland—the ocean 
monster that played so big a part in the 
recent war. From McKew Parr, presi- 
dent of the company, we learn that the 
big boat, which is 954 ft. long and dis- 
places 69,000 tons, is being recondi- 
tioned to become the flagship of the 
new American Merchant Marine and 
that the Parr Electric Company is sup- 
plying a big part of the electrical ma- 
terial to the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company for the 
Leviathan, including Condulets, Ar- 
row receptacles and plugs, Bryant 
switches, sockets and marine fittings, 
Edwards push buttons, Hubbell reflec- 
tors, -and many other items. 


Frank B. Walker who has had charge 
of the Home Electric crews and all de- 


tails in connection with the operation 
of the fourth and fifth Cleveland Elec- 
tric Home Exhibits, has resigned from 
the Cleveland Electrical League staff 
and is seeking a connection elsewhere. 
“Mr. Walker is not only throughly 
competent to conduct a home electric 
campaign,” comments Jack North, of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, “but because of his experience 
with architects, house builders and in- 
dividuals who are planning homes, 
would be especially able to take charge 
of the follow-up work in efforts to make 


‘Every New House an_ Electrical 
Home.’ ” 
The Saunders Electric Appliance 


Company, formerly the Labor Saving 
Appliance Company, of Port Richmond, 
N. Y., announces that because of in- 
creasing business it has become neces- 
sary to move into larger quarters at 
222 Richmond Avenue. 


The Montana Electric Company of 
Anaconda, Mont., has entered the retail 
electrical business. This firm has been 
in the wholesale business for the past 
thirty years. The firm has taken over 
the state agency for the products of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
a radio expert will be in charge of the 
department devoted to this class of 
merchandise. 


Brown & Pengilly, Los Angeles manu- 
facturers of switchboards, panelboards, 
cabinets, radio transformers and over- 
load relays, are constructing a new 
factory at 2114 East Ninth Street to 
take care of their increasing business 
and to increase the scope of their manu- 
facturing activities. The new factory 
will include an electrical testing labo- 
ratory which will enable this firm to 
enlarge its industrial testing facilities. 




















You can tell that C. H. Ferris, Secretar: 

the Lighting Glassware Guild, has neve 
been in the movies. When we hollered 
“camera” he neither stopped to clear off 
his desk and hold up an Important l’ape 
in his right hand, nor did he pull one « 
those “perfect-teeth”-revealing smiles thi! 


knocks flappers for a procession of frosted 
nectars. 
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Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Except for the phone units, there is 
no metal used in constructing the 
“Junior” and ‘Senior’ Concertolas, made 
by the Workrite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5518 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The “Junior’ loudspeaker, illus- 
trated, uses no extra power, and plugs 
into the receiving set the same way as 
a head ‘phone 


New Merchandise 


to Sell | 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 








Radio Socket for Dry- 
Battery Tube 


Llectrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


A special socket to hold the “W D 11” 
dry-cell vacuum tube has been placed 
on the market by the Bruno Radio Cor- 
poration of 152 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York City. sakelite is used in con- 
structing the socket, and as is shown in 
the illustration there is a base inside to 
insure a firm support for the tube. 

Phosphor bronze springs are provided 
to make contact with the four terminals 
of the vacuum tube. 











Electric Lantern 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


With an adjustable focus that permits 
either a spread of Light or a piercing ray 
to be thrown a distance of 4 of a mile, 
the “Excellight” hand lantern, manu- 
factured by the National marie i ip 
Company, Forrestville, Conn., is oper- 
ated by two No. 6 dry cells. The push 
button is so arranged that it can be 
manipulated by the pointer finger. The 
two extra bulbs, furnished with each 
lamp, are securely held in place by small 
spring clips inside the top of casing. 
Type A is equipped with 2 standard dry 
cells; Type B with Edison batteries. 


Electric Clothes Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Some of the features of the recently 
remodeled “White Way” clothes washer 
made by the White Lily Manufacturing 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, are as fol- 
lows: 

A swinging wringer that locks in any 
position; a folding bench; a tilting tub 
for easier draining of the water; a slid- 
ing motor base for adjusting belt ten- 
sion; convenient wringer control; and 
an underneath drive, leaving the cover 
free of all mechanical parts. 





Vibrator Attachment for 
Hair-Cutter 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Racine Universal Motor Company, 
4642 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
is making a vibrator attachment, with 
massage applicators, that can be con- 
nected to any electric hair-cutting ma- 
chine. A full set of applicators (cup, 
scalp, body and face) is supplied with 
each machine. All metal parts are 
heavily nickled. 








Loud Speaker 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The bell and horn on the “Universal” 
loud speaker manufactured by the 
Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York City, are made of cast alumi- 
num. The horn is 21-in. high, 104 in. 
wide at the mouth and 7}4-in. wide at the 


base. A five-foot green cord with pin 
terminals is supplied with each loud 
speaker. 





Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Echo Radio Corporation, 314 In- 
ternational Life Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
is distributing several models of radio 


receiving sets, all employing the Arm- 
strong regenerative circuit. The ‘Echo- 
phone” type TA-16 illustrated, is a 2- 
stage amplifier set, with a range of from 
150 meters to 2,500 meters. Hisses, 
scratches and interference are said to be 
overcome. 














Multiple Jack Box 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The “Branston” multiple jack box of 
the Charles A. Branston Company, 815 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., (Catalog 
No. R-70) allows one instantly to con- 
nect extra phones or a loud speaker. It 
is compact, and 
with attachmént. cord and _ universal 
telephone plug. Four standard jacks are 
used, mounted on a 3-in. hard rubber 
panel. The size of the box is 44 by 34 
by 3 in. and it is covered with seal 
grain leatherette, 





is supplied complete “ 





For Your Bank, for Detecting 


Counterfeit Money 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 
“The Teller” is the name of a new 

electrical device designed to aid in the 
detection of counterfeit money and 
altered paper. 

When in doubt about a bill (or piece 
of paper), the clerk places the bill on the 
inclined glass surface, of the device, the 
enclosed electric light is turned on and 
the bill or piece of paper under exami- 
nation is scrutinized through the mag- 
nifying lens. The concentrated illumi- 
nation and the great magnification prove 
a big aid in detecting any defects in the 
bill or paper. 

Sometimes ink marks are used on the 
surface of bills in imitation of the 
genuine sik threads. These spurious 
markings are readily detected when 
viewed in this machine. When engrav- 
ings have been bleached off a bill of 
small denomination and the paper used 
to print a bill of larger denomination, 
the original silk threads have a washed 
out appearance and in many cases the 
coloring has “started to run,’—facts 
made plain by this new machine. 
Erasures, overlays, and imperfections 
in the engraving of the borders, portraits 
and numbers are illuminated and magni- 
fied when the doubtful bill is viewed 
through the magnifying glass. 





Changes and alterations on checks, 
drafts and other commercial papers, 
— up plainly when this machine is 
used. 

The lens swings back leaving the in- 


clined glass free, and the “Teller” is 
a usable as a Shadograph. The 
Teller 
Broadway, New York City. 


Manufacturing Company, 149 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa” 
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Plural Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The ‘‘One-to-two” plug, made by the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 847 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is a new edition of the No. 92, 
original 2-way plug. It has a molded 
body with brass trimmings, and is con- 
structed for use with the Edison screw- 
base socket or receptable. The plug is 


e small and light, and will accommodate 
Radio Condensers any standard shade holder. 





Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


“Micadon” condensers,, made by the 
Dubilier Condenser & Radio Corporation, 








48 West Fourth Street, New York City, 
are made in a wide range of capacities, 


with and without grid leaks. ; Flexible Cord 
Type 610, illustrated, may be had in ; cial 
capacities ranging from .001 to id mf. Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 
The molded composition case, which en- “ swan ta a F eg 
closed the condenser element, is provided “ +e agus ia bee a * 5 a 
ith two composition-covered binding exible, unbraided portable cord recently 
eamee put upon the market by the Okonite Com- 


pany, Passaic, N. J. The double tinned 
conductors are. scientifically stranded, 
ai insulated with “Okonite,’’ braided with 
dry white and black cotton, and enclosed 





. in a jackét of smooth, tough and in- 
Electric Coffee Urn and Table ee 60 per cent para rubber 
° compound. 
Service to Match This cord is designed for use in rough, 
sia hala = : é wet or oily places, in factories, shops, or 
EE SE: ANN _— wherever it is necessary temporarily to 
Discriminating buyers who _ pride carry power or light. 


themselves on the appearance of their 
table may now obtain an electric coffee 
urn in the Colonial Farmington pattern 





Electric Refrigerator with 
1/6-Hp. Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 
The Motorfrigerator Company, Lans- 
dale, Pa., manufacturer of a new house- 
hold refrigerator outfit, calls attention 
to the fact that this refrigerator has 


a 
4-hp. motor, instead of a 4-hp. motor, 
as erroneously described in this section 


last month. The important feature of 
this small motor, the manufacturer ex- 
plains, has been accomplished through a 
careful designing of the pump. It not 
only minimizes the cost of current con- 
sumed but enables the machine to be 
operated by farm lighting plants without 
causing too great a drain on the bat- 
teries. 





to match their flat ware. In introducing 
this service to the public, the manufac- 
turers, Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., are making up a special 
combination, consisting of the Farming- 
ton “silver overlaid” 4-piece electric urn 
set and a 42-piece set of flatware, 
mounted in a mahogany chest. The sev- 





With an adjustable heating element 
which produces 810 and 900 deg. F., the 


electric soldering iron, manufactured by 

Crystal Detector Straus & Blum, Inc., 254 West Forty- 

: ; ie 5 first Street, New York City, can be used 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The ‘astern Precision Electrical 
Instrument Company, Rockville Center, 





eral units are priced separately. Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


for light and medium work. The ele- 
ments and tips can be changed without 
difficulty. The length, including regu- 
lar tip, is 143 in., and the weight is 
14 Ib. 





New York, is producing a line of radio 
parts under the bk name Boy ogee 
A multipoint crystal detector is one co ; 

the latest developments. Adjustment is Electric Iron 
made by rotating a cylinder, with an 
occasional tap with a pencil or other 
light object. Variable and permanent The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
settings are supplied. pany, Inc., 5,600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has brought out a new 
model ‘‘Hotpoint” iron. The cantilever 
handle has been made larger, thus giv- 
ing a firmer grip. The use of a through 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 





i bolt instead of wood screws in fastening 

Fuse for Radio Tube the handle reduces the possibility of 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 breakage and prevents the handle from 

: working loose. A hinged cord plug with 

Designed to fit the terminals of any a “ball joint” is now used, giving greater 

mer lh _ Fagg 6 ge: ls Me flexibility of movement and more pro- 
manufacture e Ra pmen ecti e cord. 2 is > j 

Co., 630 Washington Street, Boston 11, tection to the cord. The tron is made in 


5-lb. and 6-lb. size. 
Mass., makes it impossible for an over- . — _ 


load or short circuit to burn out the tube. 
The fuses are easily attached to the 





Automatic Time Switch 
for Henneries 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Equipped with over-size electrical con- 
tacts of the make-and-break type, the 
“Cackle”’ time switch distributed by A. 
Hallberg, 73 Murray Street, New York 
City, automatically turns on the electric 
current at predetermined times. The 
clock is a standard 1-day movement 
with a regular 12-hr. dial, and requires 
daily winding. This device has been 
made to meet the demand for a low- 
priced and reliable time switch for poul- 
try houses. 





prongs of the tube, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Electric Soapstone Warmer 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The C & S Electric Company of War- 
ren, Pa., has placed on the market a 
new idea in electric warmers. It is 
really a good old idea made thoroughly 
modern by the application of electricity. 

This new warmer is made of soap- 
stone, 6 x 10 in., and 14 in. thick. A 
heating unit of 300 watts has been em- 
bedded into the soapstone and a stand- 
ard flat-iron connection provided, so that 
the cord and plug used on the ordinary 
iron will serve to heat this warmer, thus 
eliminating the furnishing of this and 
saving the purchaser just so much. A 
washable bag encloses the soapstone and 
thus insures a neat appearance. The 
warmer may be heated to the desired 
point in afew minutes, the cord and plug 
disconnected, and the warmer will then 








retain this heat for unusually long 
periods. 

The electric soapstone warmer can be 
carried in automobiles, either strapped 
to the back of the seat or as a foot 
warmer. It can be placed in baby’s 
crib or used to keep him warm when out 
in his buggy. Hospitals, sanitariums, 
aviators and traffic officers can all use it 











fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card 


Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. Each item will 
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Denver Radio Jobbers Unite 
to Form New Association 


Radio jobbers of Denver, Colo., have 
recently formed the Radio Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, Intermountain division. The 
new organization plans to affiliate with 
the National Association of Radio Job- 
bers. 

Jack L. Hursch was elected chairman 
of the association and Oriel Sibald was 
named secretary. At the Denver meet- 
ing the following men were present 
representing their firms: Dr. William 
D. Reynolds and Jack L. Hursch of the 
Reynolds Radio Company, Paul Lanis 
and Orval Peterson of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Corporation, J. C. Davidson 
and A. F. Grossman of the Hendrie & 
Bolthoff Manufacturing & Supply Com- 
pany, Thomas Yonley and Louis Grove 
of the Mine & Smelter Supply Com- 
pany and B. G. Vreeland of the Winner 
Radio Corporation. 





Cleveland Electrical League 
Joins With “Better 
Homes” Show 


Plans already have been discussed 
and approved by the Cleveland Elec- 
trical League board of directors for 
joining forces with the Better Homes 
Exposition, to be held in the Cleveland 
auditorium April 4 to 14. The Build- 
ers Exchange and the Cleveland Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Association com- 
plete the triangle of backers of the 
undertaking. 

Harry Hutchisson, president of the 
Electrical League last year and pres- 
ent treasurer, has been named treas- 
urer of the joint committee in charge 
of the show. Ralph P. Stoddard, man- 
ager of the 1922 Building Show, has 
been chosen director-general. George 
A. Rutherford is general chairman. 

Besides Mr. Hutchisson, the commit- 
tee representing the League in the 
affair includes J. E. North, G. E. Miller, 
P. B. Zimmerman and A. M. Collins. 





Circumstances Surrounding 


Death of F. W. Prince 


Frederick Welles Prince, a member 
of the publicity department of the 
Western Electric Company, died sud- 
denly at Detroit, on Wednesday, 
November 22nd at the age of 40 years. 

Mr. Prince had been visiting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Handy; friends 
living in Detroit... While’ there his 
hostess received a telephone message 
from a’Mrs. Pett who requested Mr. 
and Mrs. Handy to come to her apart- 
ment on a pléa that‘ her husband, from 
whom she was seeking a divorce, was 
threatening her. Mr. and Mrs. Handy 
took with them Mr. Prince and several 
others who happened to be at their 
home. Shortly after their arrival at 
Mrs. Pett’s apartment Mr. Pett forced 
his way in and ordered the guests to 


depart. Mr. Prince left at once, fol- 
owed by Mr. Pett, and a few moments 
later was found unconscious on the 
stone floor of the hallway at the bottom 
of a short flight of steps leading from 
the apartment. Mr. Prince never re- 
covered consciousness. All indications 
point to the fact that death was the re- 
sult of an accident followed by heart 
failure. 

Mr. Prince was a well known figure 
in the electrical industry through his 
connection with the Hartford Light and 
Power Company, the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, and more recently with 
the Western Electric Company. He was 
highly esteemed by his-associates both 
in and out of his immediate business 
connections. His death occurred while 

















Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, American 
delegate to the International Electrotech- 
nical Commission meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on his racing yacht during the 
1922 New York Yackt Club cruise. He is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and handles his 
own 8-ton vessel, in which he has won a 
number of cups. Dr. Wheeler is president 
of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, 
N. J., of which he is also one of the found- 
ers, and is one of America’s best known 
engineers and inventors. He was formerly 
president of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and has often represented 
the electrical industry abroad. 





he was in Detroit on a mission for his 
company and there is evidence of 
universal sorrow among all those who 
knew him well. He was known as a 
man of the highest character and was 
fortunate in the possession of a genial 
personality that gained him friends 
everywhere. 

Mr. Prince was a graduate of Trinity 
College, a member of the Sigma Phi 
Society and the Phi Betta Kappa 
Honorary Fraternity. 

Mr. Prince resided at 73 Valley Road, 
Montclair, with his wife and 10 year 
old son who survive him. He had been 
a resident of Montclair for four years, 
a member of the Montclair Athletic 
Club and an active supporter of the 
best interests of the town. He was 
captain of one of the canvassing teams 
in the recent community chest drive, 
and had a large number of personal 
acquaintances in Montclair and vicinity. 


The Enzor-Hoel Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 63-65-67 East Chestnut 
Street, announces that it has taken 
over the distribution of the Horton 
w. shing and ironing machines for prac- 
tically the whole State of Ohio and all 
ot West Virginia. 

The Ohio Electric & Controller Com- 
pany of Cleveland announces the follow- 
ing additions to its personnel: Mark C. 
Smith, formerly with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at 
Cleveland, has been appointed district 
sales manager of the company’s motor 
department, with headquarters at 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; and 
A. J. Reed, former general sales man- 
ager for the Robbins & Myers Company 
at Springfield, Ohio, has also been ap- 
pointed district sales representative of 
the motor department, with offices at 
221 North 11th Street, Philadelphia. 


The Gillespie-Eden Corporation of 
Paterson, N. J., announces the opening 
of a factory branch office at 184 Tenth 
Street, Portland, Ore., under the man- 
agement of J. C. Naylor, to handle the 
distribution of the company’s product in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


William A. MacAvoy, Jr., formerly 
with the Consolidated Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., is now repre- 
senting the Quaker City Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of panel boards, switch 
boards and steel cabinets, at 12 North 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Coffield Washer Company of 
Dayton, O., announces the following 
changes in its personnel to. fill the 
vacancy brought about by the death 
last August of William. J. Skelton, vice 
president and sales manager. William 
G. Stowell, factory production manager 
is the new vice president; Edward P. 
Becker has been made sales manager; 
and Harry W. Hoskinson formerly 
superintendent of machine work is new 
factory production manager. The new 
sales manager was formerly with the 
Electric Appliance Company of Pitts- 
burgh and the Chicago Washing Ma- 
chine Company, serving in executive 
sales positions for several years. 


M. J. Powers has opened up an 
office at 280 Broadway, New York 
City, as manufacturers’ representative, 
where he is handling the following 
lines: The Federal Porcelain Company 
of Carey, O., manufacturers of stand- 
ard porcelain, the Gordon Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, Waterville, Conn., 
wiring devices, the S. Ward Hamilton 
Company, Harvey, IIl., outlet and switch 
boxes and the H. I. Diamond Holfast 
Sales Company, New York City, manu- 
facturers of 2-plex tape. 


The Ohio Electric Manufacturing & 
Sales Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 to manufacture and deal in 
all kinds of electrical supplies and 
equipment. Incorporators are Walter 
G. Powell, Lewis J. Rieske, R. J. Kline, 
Robert W. Kentworthy and C. E. Moor- 
house. 
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Drama Takes Up the Electric New Retail Electrical Stores 
Range and the Electric Ee ————— 
Refrigerator ALABAMA Hoover Apex Company, 1356 Devon 
Montgomery—Mosley Electric Company, Avenue. 


By A. P. HIROSE 


At the historic Empire Theatre in 
New York City, Charles Frohman is pre- 
senting a play called “The Texas Night- 
ingale.” Act number two calis for an 
up-to-the-minute kitchen in which the 
heroine, a masterful prima donna, can 
display her culinary prowess. Naturally 
electrical labor-lightening appliances 
are a goodly part of a modern kitchen, 
so Mr. Frohman has installed a Hughes 
electric range and a Frigidaire electric 
refrigerator. 

Why not get after the stage man- 
agers in your community? Tell them 
that a modern kitchen scene calls for 
electric ranges, electric refrigerators 
and other electrical appliances. Offer 
to lend them these devices for their 
next play with a kitchen scene. 





San Diego’s Whirlwind 
“Give Electrical Gifts” 
Campaign 


A unique campaign to stimulate the 
giving of electrical Christmas gifts was 
put on by the Electric Club of San 
Diego, Calif., during the month of De- 
cember. Posters printed in colors on 
cloth three feet by three feet, were car- 
ried by all the automobiles used in the 
electrical industry. Similar signs, 
printed on paper, were used in the 
show windows of electrical concerns 
bearing the words “Give Electrical 
Christmas Gifts.” Large buttons bear- 
ing the same words were worn by all 
persons engaged in the industry. Five 
thousand similar smaller buttons were 
distributed to the school children to 
carry the message into the homes. One 
thousand dollars was spent in co-opera- 
tive advertising and all stores carried 
attractive store and window displays. 
The idea was considered so good by the 
California electrical co-operative cam- 
paign that it was extended to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Wisconsin State Association 
of Electragists Will Meet 


in January 


The annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin State Association of the Electragists 
will be held at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Jan. 24, 25 and 
26. A very interesting program is be- 
ing prepared, and the entertainment 
feature for the ladies, as well as the 
members, is being given special atten- 
tion. It is the intention of the committee 
in charge of this Convention, to make it 
the largest and most interesting ever 
held in our state. H. M. Northrup, 23 
Erie Street, Milwaukee, is secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Association. 


moved to 7 Noble Avenue. 


ARKANSAS 

Blytheville (Mississippi County)—Edward 
Murphy. 

Fort Smith—Crossland Electric Company, 
successor to Carter Electric Company, 8154 
Garrison Avenue. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Thomas D, Johnston and others, 
124 West Washington Street. Successors 
to Bertram Electric Company. 


COLORADO 
Boulder — Goodnow-Gardner_ Electrical 
Corporation, c/o Godd, Kimbrought & 
Hutchinson. Contractor-dealers. 


Denver—Black Electric Company, 422 
Exchange Building, c/o McDonough & Mc- 
Donough. Successor to William S. Black. 

J. Fischer Electrical Company, 243 Fif- 
teenth Street, successor to Jacob Fischer. 

Weston-Hanson, Inc., 531 Sixteenth 
Street, successor to A. S. Carter, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven — Southern New England 
Electric Company. Howard M. Whiting, of 
Brandford, Conn., and others. 

South Manchester—John Barstow, 
stow’s Radio Shop, 
Block. 

Stamford—Modern Electrical Mquipment 
Company, Atlantic Street; also in business 
at 1110 Broad Street, Bridgeport. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bar- 
10 Pearl Street, Selwitz 


Washington—O. R. Evans & Bro., Ince., 
remodeling store front at 1828 “I” Street 
and will occupy new quarters there. 

FLORIDA 

Lake Wales—Clarence L. Carey, Haisley 
Building. 

IDAHO 

Plummer (Benewah County) — Clyde 
Long. 

ILLINOIS 





Aurora (Kane County) 
Shop, R. A. Zimmer and Thomas M. Frey, 
proprietors, 111-113 New York Street. 


Chicago—Clark Radio Service Shop, 2347 
North Clark Street. 


Empire Electri* 


\ yt HOO 
SP EFLEC 

















You hear a lot about bare-handed sell- 
ing these days. But when these boys go 
out after ’em they don’t even bother about 
coats. The left hand statue of Liberty is 
Fred S. Mills, western district manager of 
the National X- Ray Reflector Company at 
Los Angeles. Sales manager Norman B. 
Hickox, at the right, plays on the same 
team. 


ded Kropp, 3317 Irving Park Boule- 
ard. 

McWilliams Electric 
Glenlake Avenue. 
and others. 

Clinton—Kelley & Trail, Moore Court. 

East St. Louis—Broderick Electric Com- 
pany, 315 East Broadway. Old concern, 
recently incorporated. 

Kewanee (Henry County) — Kewanee 
Radio Supply Company, Tremont Street, 
Schieler Building, V. Munson & Frank Wol- 
cott, proprietors. 

Springfield—R. F. Herndon & Company. 
Adding electrical department. 


INDIANA 


Cromwell (Noble County)—K. 
moved to Kreager Building. 


Evansville—H. P. Lansing, successor to 
Seiffert Electric Store. 


Fort Wayne—Slagle Radio Company, 205 
East Main Street. 

Garrett (Dekalb County)—Garrett Elec- 
tric Shop, 117 East King Street, Harry A. 
Seisinger, proprietor. 


Huntingburg (Dubois County)—William 
R. Sauer, successor to Huntingburg Ma- 
chine Works. 

Peru (Miami 
Supply Company, 
half interest. 


Company, Ine... 1515 
Arthur C. McWilliams 


Mullen, 


Hlectric 
bought 





Mark P. Boone 


IOWA 

Council Bluffs — Wack-F lynn 
Company, 132 South Main Street. 

Des Moines—Radiolite Battery Company, 
Knights of Columbus Building, R. H. 
Thomas, proprietor. 

Grinnell—Peoples Electric Supply Com- 
pany, L. B. Garver, proprietor, successor to 


Electric 


J. McGrew. 
Sioux City—Axel Smith Company, 418- 
420 Iowa Street. In electrical machinery 


business. 
KANSAS 
Sedan (Chautauqua County)—Max Hart- 
zell, former Otis Wilson location. Radio 
supplies. 
Wichita—Torrington 
Orpheum Building. 


KENTUCKY 

Ashland (Boyd County)—Tri-State Elec- 
tric Company. Allen Jansen and others. 

Corbin (Whitley County)—Hillies & 
White, successors to Davis & Telford. 

Louisville—Economy Electric Company, 
1615 West Market Street. E. F. Williams 
and Karl Leaf, proprietors. 


Electric Company, 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans — Electric Service 
812 Carondelet Street. 
Freeman-Barlow Company, 
delet Street near Julia Street. 
MAINE 
Hallowell (Kennebec County) 
Bates, Water Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Allston—Allston Electric Company, Her 
bert W. Smith, treasurer, 24 Garden Street. 
Boston—N. R. Briggs Electric Company ; 
incorporators, Norman R. Briggs, 17 Rad 


Station, 


Inec., Caron 


— Ernest 





cliffe Road, and others. 

John W. Lockerbie Company, moved to 
142 Berkeley Street. 

Perkins Electric Service Company, 299 
North Harvard Street, Ralph EK. Perkins. 

Dorchester Haste rn Electrical Installa 
tion Company, 22 Brookview Street. F. H. 


Davidmeyer and L. F. Murphy. 
White Star Electrical Supply 
25 Calder Street. H. Shubow. 
Lawrence—Leo A. Campbell, 45 
bury Street. 
EK. P. Frechette 
way. 
Worcester—Fr 


Company 
Ame 
& Company, 2444 Broad 


rank J. McGrail Electric 


Co., moved to 442 Main Street. 
MICHIGAN 
Bangor (Van 3uren County)—Olive 
Hosier, successor to Owen E. Hoosier. 


Detroit—Gratiot Electric Company, 9296 


Gratiot Avenue. 


Frank C. Teal Company, 425 Bates Street 
Successor to E. Cooper. 
(Continued on page 32076) 
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New Merchandise 
To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Combination Ceiling Receptacle 
and Pendant 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 

The new “Simplex Snap-On” ceiling 
receptacle and pendant, manufactured 
by the Simplex Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Company, 97 East Houston 
Street, New York City, is declared to 
eliminate ninety per cent of the installa- 
tion time. This combination is made in 
3 sizes—2}4 in., 34 in., and 4 in. They 
are furnished in brush brass, jap gold, 
brown tone and French gray finish. 





s a7] , {j ALA 7, 
Sh 





Electric Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has_ intro- 
duced a new electric curling iron known 
as the “Wavette.” The clamp is remov- 
able, thus making it possible to use the 
iron as a waver rod. All meta! parts 
are nickel plated, hand buffed. The iron 
is 114 in. long, and the rod is % in. in 
diameter. 














Radio Receiver with Two 
Stages of Radio Am- 
plification 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 

The “Melco Supreme” radio amplify- 
ing receiver, made by the Mortimer 


Radio Corporation, 261 Broadway, New 
York City, is of the non-reflex, non-re- 


generative, tuned radio-frequency am- 
plification type and according to the 
makers gives high amplification per 


stage, no loss of tone quality, no inter- 
ference to other members of the radio 
audience and no distortion of radio 
waves. In addition, such a system per- 
mits of single tuning adjustments that 
result in a high degyee of selectivity. 
The Melco Supreme receiver has four 





tubes, two for tuned radio-frequency 
amplification, one a detector and one 
used as a one-stage audio-frequency 
amplifier, included mainly for a tuning- 
in distant station. 


The three tuning elements are, a 
Telos variometer for tuning outdoor or 
indoor antenna or the loop, and two 
Telos tuning amplifier-transformer vari- 
ometers. This gives a system of three 
independent elements for tuning and 
amplifying, over a wave length range of 
175 to 500 meters, which covers the 
amateur and the present and probable 
future broadcasting range. The select- 
ivity of this system leans more toward 
being too great than too little. To assist 
the user when first handling this set, a 
chart showing the dial positions for all 
the important broadcasting stations is 
given. 

The elimination of internal oscillations 
that have been the bugaboo of the radio- 
amplifying receiver, is accomplished 
by circuits embodied in the Telos am- 
plifying transformer-variometer, and by 
two adjustable units mounted on the 
panel, permitting the use of any stand- 
ard tubes. 

The set is suitable for use on loop, in- 


door or outdoor antenna or on a lighting 
plug. 





Elements for Electric Heaters 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Splitdorf Glowcoil Company, 311 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, 
is manufacturing screw-base heating 
elements for electric heaters. These 
“Glowcoil” units may be easily un- 
screwed from the radiator just as a 
lamp bulb is removed from the socket. 





Show Window Flood Light 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The National X-Ray Reflector Com- 
pany, 235 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Iil., has introduced a window flood light 
(No. 33) which differs from a spotlight 
in that it lights the entire window with 
a flood of direct light from a 200-watt 
Mazda C lamp, and concentrates a 
powerful beam of light in the center 
of this ‘“flood.”” Each light is furnished 
with a color frame and four pieces of 
colored gelatine—red, blue, green, and 
amber. The height of the lamp is 11 
in.; diameter of color frame is 11§ in. 





Luminaires and Brackets 
of Novel Design 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Arthur Harrison and Company, 24 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, IIL, is 
offering an exclusive and original line 
of imported luminaires, girandoles and 
brackets. Luminaire No. 655 of French 
design is illustrated. 





Radio B Battery 


Elictrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Mounted in either a one-piece glass or 
rubber jar, the U. S. L. radio B battery, 
manufactured by the U. S. Light & Heat 
Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is 
“non-slop” and “non-leak” in any posi- 
tion, without the use of a jelly electro- 
lyte. It is rated at 24 volts, 2; ampere 
hours. Extra thick plates and separa- 
tors are used in its construction. 





Plural Plug With Pull Chain 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The pull chain on the No. 550 ‘Best’ 
duplex plus, manufactured by Henry 
Hyman Company, Inc., 476 Broadway, 
New York City, affords an additional 
convenience in controlling the current of 
outlet to which appliances may be at- 
tached. Genuine Bakelite is used ‘n its 
construction. No. 500 is made without 
the pull chain. 








Electric Ironing 
Machine with 
Open End 


Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1923 


A real, full open end is one of the un- 
usual features of the ‘“Du-All” ironer in- 
troduced by the Horton Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Com- 
plete ease and comfort are assured the 
operator, as all ironing is done from a 
sitting position and all adjustments are 
made from a specially designed pedal. 
The machine has a 30-in. roll, and 150 
in. of constant ironing surface. It will 
fit in a space 24 in. wide and 42 in. 
long. 









What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. a 
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Variometer 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 192: 

In designing the variometer manu- 
factured by the Missouri Radio Corpora- 
tion, 2625 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., consideration was given to 
the necessity of reducing dielectric ma- 
terials within or about tne field. There- 
fore, the ‘‘Missouri’ variometer is built 
with its coils self supporting by means 
of a special cement which has no ca- 
pacity effect. The small amount of di- 
electric used is placed on edge to the 
flux lines. 

Two windings are available, one of 
No. 22 wire, the other No. 20. 





Radio Connecting Block 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


A convenient device for attaching a 
number of radio telephone headsets to 
the receiving apparatus is being manu- 
factured by the Globe Phone Manufac- 
turing Company, Reading, Mass. This 
block will be found handy from which to 
run the lead wires when attaching a 
loud speaker; or permits one to wear 
his headset while adjusting the loud 
speaker. 

Seven nickel-plated double Fahnestock 
clips are provided. Number 100 comes 
with a‘ hard rubber base; number 101 
with solid mahogany base. 








Household Cabinet Refrigerator 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 
In the new electric refrigerator, ‘‘Po- 

laris,”’ developed by the Universe Cor- 

poration, 341 Kast Ohio Street, Chicago, 
the white enameled cabinet contains the 
entire refrigerating plant within itself, 
merely connecting with an electric out- 
let. The cabinet is divided into two com- 
partments, an upper and a lower. In 
the lower, mounted on an iron base, 


are the compressor, condenser, motor 
and motor switch. 

The upper food chamber is finished 
in white porcelain, and is insulated 
with cork. There are two movable 
shelves. The door is close fitting, with 
rubber insulators to prevent warm air 
from leaking into the box. The cooling 
unit is arranged to one side of the box, 
occupies little space, and is enclosed. It 
is based on direct expartsion, which 
eliminates the brine tank. 








Radio Jack 


Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1923 
This converting de- 
vice, known as_ the 
“Duojack,” and manu- 
factured by the Pa- 
cent Electric Company, 
22 Park Place, New 
York City, enables one 
to change a radio set 
equipped with only 
binding posts to a 
plug and jack set. At 
the same time it pro- 
vides for plugging in 
two pairs of ’phones, 
or a pair of ’phones 

and a loud speaker. 

















Electric Windshield Cleaner 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


Easily installed, the electrie wind- 
shield cleaner made by the E. A. 
Laboratories, Inz., Myrtle Avenue and 
Spencer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., keeps 
the windshield in front of the motorist 
clear in rain, snow or hail. 

According to the maker, the device 
does not interfere with the driver's 
vision, requires a minimum of current, 
and jis installed without affecting the 
rest of the electrical equipment. 








Three-Heat Heating Pad 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 192¢ 


A feature of the new ‘‘Hemco Health” 
heating pad offered by George Richards 
& Company, Dept. 10, 557 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, is that the heating ele- 
ment is fastened into a fabric base which 
is inserted in an outer casing made of 


eiderdown. All internal wire connec- 
tions are aJso securely made. 

The heat of the pad can be regulated 
to three temperatures. At high tempera- 
ture, the heat is controlled by a patented 
thermostat (so small that it can hardly 
be noticed inside the pad). The thermo- 
stat automatically maintains the high 
heat at 180 deg. fahrenheit. The watt- 
age is 45, at high heat. 





Washing Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1923 


Sturdily built in two cast-iron 
units, the Berthold’ Electric 
Washer, made by the Bertho!d 
Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 127-129 South Green 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has all the 
operating mechanism incased in 
housing. This feature entirely 
eliminates the possib‘lity of the 
operator’s fingers or , clothing 
getting caught in any of the 
moving parts. The machine is 
of the cylinder revolving type 
and combines both vacuum and 
oscillating features, together 
with a_ reversing movement 
which completely turns the 
clothes over, in this manner 
reaching every piece in the wash. 
This machine is designed to be 
directly connected with hot and 
cold water and drains to the 
sewer. It is easily cleaned by 
allowing the faucet to run for 
a few minutes. A means is alsu 
provided for the precipitation of 
the dirt, thus removing it from 
the water in which the clothes 
are being washed. 





Household Refrigerating 
Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


“Coldak” is the name of the new 
household refrigerating machine whiecn 
can be mounted partly in and partly on 
an ordinary icebox, and which thas veen 
developed by the Coldak Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Ethyl chloride is the 
refrigerant used. 

The: machine and condenser may be 
attached to the refrigerator, or else they 
may be located in the basement or any 
convenient place. 

The brine tank of 22 degrees brine 
takes the place of the ordinary cake of 
ice in a _ refrigerator. It is so much 
colder than ice—ten degrees colder—that 
it accumulates a coating of frost. be- 
cause the coil does its werk not di- 
rectly but through the brine tank, the in- 
direct principle of refrigeration is used. 
The brine tank occupies the ice com- 
partment of an ordinary refrigerator and 
actS as a storage reservoir for cold. At 
the slightest rise in temperature, more 
ethyl chloride is expanded in the coil. 

















Dish, Silver and Glass Washing 
Machine for Restaurants 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1923 


The Model A ‘“Autosan” dishwashing 
machine- made by Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is designed for the following 
three purposes: 

1. To wash all tableware in small 
restaurants, lunchrooms, tearooms, and 
coffee shops. 2. As a glass washing 
machine to supplement large dishwash- 
ing equipment in hotels and restaurants, 
3. To wash and sterilize glasses for soda 
fountains, where often it is also used to 
wash the china from which _ light 
luncheons are served . 

Depending on the kind of service, this 
machine will wash all tableware for 
from 100 to 500 persons a meal In 
either case, one man or womun operates 
the machine. 

This machine employs the rotary-auto- 
matic principle, with revolving conveyor 
carrying tableware through washing, 
rinsing and sterilizing sprays It does 
not require the use of baskets in which 
to pack china and glassware, and the 
cushioned conveyor is designed to pre- 
vent chipping, breaking, or ruining of 
glaze. 








File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 
(Continued from page 3073) 





Telgman Electric Company, 12317 Win- 
field Avenue. 

Dryden (Lapeer County)—Dryden Radio 
Company. Will open January 15. 

Ironwood—Electric & Radio Service Com- 
pany, Aurora Street.» Clarence W. Holt and 
A. B. Johnson, proprietors. 

Kalamazoo—Y, Verdreis, 720 North Bur- 
dick Street. 

Niles—Acme Electric Shop, 109 South 
Third Street. W. F, Forbes and Charles D. 
Hills, proprietors. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis—Torrington Shop, 833 Sec- 
ond Avenue South. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Iuka (Tishomingo County) 

Radio Supply Company, C. 


- Amateur 
S. Moser, presi- 


dent, 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City—Domestic Appliance Com- 
pany, 205 Kast Tenth Street, opened new 


branch at 1209 Grand Avenue. , 
Seiler Electric Company, 12 North Six- 
teenth Street, 


St. Louis—Barrett Electrical Company, 


W. S. Barrett, A. J. Bauer and Mary L. 
Barrett, 

Kingdell Electric Company, 4726 Page 
Avenue. 

Lawrence Radio Corporation, 815 Pine 
Street. 


National Electrical Contracting 
pany, Alfred Monschein, G. 
Max Haas. 


Com- 
W. Fleming and 
Contractor-dealers, 
MONTANA 
Corvallis (Ravalli County)—Joseph Bow- 
den, Adding radio department to electrical 
business, 
Glasgow (Valley County) 
son. Radio supplies. 
NEBRASKA 
Nehawka (Cass County)—Nehawka Rui- 
dio Company. 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City—Savoy Lighting 
Company, 351 Second Street 


Fred Christen- 


Fixture 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton—R. & R. Auto Electric Com- 
pany, 51 State Street. 


Brooklyn — Lastwell Plumbing Supply 
Company. Attorney, I. B. Scheiber, 41 
Chambers Street, New York City. 

kk. L. Waldman, 4405 Fourteenth Avenue. 

Buffalo—LBurrows Electric Company, 202 
Pearl Street. Old concern, recently incor- 
porated. 

Central Valley—kE. I. Dodds Electrical 
Company. Erecting new building which the 
company will occupy about January 15. 

Geneseo—Geneseo Gas Light Company, 
Center Street. Enlarging quarters. 

New York City—Benjamin Electrical Sup- 
ply Company. Attorney, M. S. Yochelson, 
320 Broadway. 

Bridge Plaza Electrical Supply Company. 
Attorney, B. Hudnick, 220 Fifth Avenue. 

Fleischmann Electric Company.  Attor- 
ney, Joseph & Zeamans, 1834 Broadway. 

Fremont Radio Sales Company. Attor- 
ney, J. D. Nussbaum, 84 Rivington Street. 

(Bronx)—Hammerschlag & Karasik, 684 
Kast Tremont Avenue, 

Kellogg & Bertine, moved to larger quar- 
ters at 646 Madison Avenue. 

(Bronx)—Okay Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 908 Barretto Street. 

A. Schochet, 2976 Third Avenue. Old 
concern, recently incorporated. 

Queens (Long Island)—Wilmac Electric 
Corporation. Attorney, M. Freidberg, 116 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington—Radio Electric Company, 
114 Princess Street, Jones & Smith, pro- 
prietors. 
OHIO 


Blanchester (Clinton 


Smith. 


Canton—Amateur Radio Sales Company. 
M. F. Kelly and others. 


Quality Electric Fixture Company. 


County) — Don 





Westinghouse Merchandising Sales Managers Hold Meeting 
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The recently organized merchandising 
department of the Westinghouse company 
held a meeting at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., called by J. S. Tritie, manager of the 
department. The meeting was opened with 
an address by W. S. Rugg, general sales 
manager of the company and continued 
throughout the entire week. Here they are: 

Back row, left to right: F. L. Nason, 
m. Pritchard, George W. Brown, L. C. 
Steffan, J. A. Clark, F. D. Koelbel, Samuel 
Adams Chase, J. S. Tritle, manager, L. L. 
(;erstenberger, W. S. Rugg, general sales 
manager, E. W. Knight, B. Lester, George 


Leake, R. C. Cosgrove and E. L. Andrew. 

Third row left to right: B. F. Fuller, R. 
H. Cook, H. M. Wible, Dr. D. S. Wilson, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, H. C. Thomas, 
W. L. Southwell, T. Dunklin, W. _ 
Rolinson, M. C. Turpin. 

Second row, left to right: W. P. Cochran, 
George Roosa, J. P. Sprunt, Jr., F. H. 
Nealis, H. L. Garbutt, J. W. Busch, F. C. 
Albrecht, E V. Peterson. 

First row, left to right: W. G. Balph, 
F. R. Kohnstamm, H. A. Grace, J. H. 
Jamison. M. C. Morrow, E. D. Story, J. 
J. Dorney. 


Cincinnati— Bayer Electric Company. 
pg J. Bayer, 2800 Jefferson Street, and 
others. 


Premier Service Company, moved to 516 
Main Street. 

Columbus—Murray-Lash Electric Com- 
pany, 124 East Long Street. 

Niles (Trumbull County)—Sam_ Cart- 
wright and W. J. Nicholas, Butler Theatre 
Building. 

Toledo—Aladdin Company, 515 Jefferson 
Avenue. 


Electric Washing Machine Exchange 
Company. Washing machines and electri- 


cal appliances and supplies. M. C. Seeley, 
H. F. Badstuber, George J. Haring, E. P. 
Buckenmeyer and E. E. Frantz. 

Youngstown—Home Wiring & Chandelier 
Company, 21-23 North Champion Streec. 
Enlarging quarters. 

OKLAHOMA 

Heavener (Le Flore County)—The Hea- 
vener Electric Supply Company. George 
D. Isbell, mgr. 

Tulsa—Nelson Electric Company, 422 
South Boston Avenue. Formerly known as 
Hlectric Equipment Company. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown — Rutz Brothers, 

Street. 


Erie—Conover Sales Company. James E. 
Gannon, 508 West Eleventh Street, and 
others. 

Glen Rock (York County)—Harry S. 
Creep, new quarters in O, H. Cramer Build- 
ing. 

Lebanon—John H. Corl, 358 North Sec- 
ond Street. 

Mahaffey (Clearfield County)—Shaffer 
Electric Store, c/o Bruce Young. 

Pittsburgh—Electrical Trading Company, 
400 D, Pittsburgh Life Building. New dis- 
play rooms. 

York—Stough & Lucas, 112 North George 
Street. Erecting new building at 141 North 
Market Street which the company will oc- 
cupy upon completion. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence—Ormsbee Electric Company, 
212 Union Street. Earl P. Ormsbee, pro- 
prietor. 

Sunlight Electric Company, 44 Malbone 
Street. 
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TENNESSEE 


Humboldt (Gibson County)—City Elec- 

tric Company, H. H. Love, proprietor. 
TEXAS 

Dallas—Rigsbee Electric Company, moved 
to 1919 Main Street. 

Ro-Nile Electric Company, new branch on 
Knox Street. Jones Electric Company, 1719 
Live Oak Street, proprietors. 

New Braunfels—Comal Battery & Elec- 
tric Shop, Mill and Seguin Streets. A. H. 
Settlemeyer, proprietor. 

San Antonio—Automatic Electric Com- 
a he he to 307 North Flores Street. 

Teel, moved to 1514 South Flores 
eae from Lancaster, Tex. 

Waxahachie—Ollie Poindexter, successor 
to Poindexter and Esselman. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle — Deming & Steel, 622 Fourth 
Street. 
Walla Walla—Lambertz & Digh. Suc- 
cessors to Cunningham and Lambertz. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Kingwood (Preston County)—Radio Com- 
pany, Prince Street, Bishop Building. Also 
in business in Morgantown, W. Va. 

Parkersburg — Monongahela Power & 
Traction Company, 718 Market Street. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire — Walter Sorlie, 207 East 
Madison Street. Erecting addition to pres- 
ent quarters, 

Jackson (Washington County)—Jackson 
Automobile & Electric Company, successor 
to W. L. Froelich. 

Kewaunee — Frank Herschfield, Ellis 
Street. 

Milwaukee—Delmar Electric Company, 
moved to 959 Third Street. 

Electric Household Shops, Inc., Edward 
Karl, 4806 Pabst Street, and others. | 

Royal Fixture Corporation. D. Lappin, 
124 West Water Street and others. 

Strothenke Electric Company, 480 Elev- 
enth Avenue. 

Park Falls (Price County)—Flambeau 
Garage & Electric Company. Frank M. 
Wells and others. 

West Allis (Milwaukee County)—West 
Allis Electric Supply Company. E. J. 
Burns bought interest of M. W. Markert. 
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